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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


The President’s idea seems to be 
that our Army, Navy and Air Force 
would be better prepared to fight 
some future enemy if they didn’t spend 
so much of their time fighting each 
other. 


a a * 

One of the pressing problems of 
President Andrew Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, writes a historian, was how to 
dispose of the surplus in the Treas- 
ury. Presidents since that time, how- 
ever, have been notably successful in 


avoiding any such problem. 
oo * *~ 


One thing seems to be absolutely 
sure — if Red China is admitted to the 
United Nations the nations will be far 
from united in their views about it. 

a 


* * 

An enthusiastic writer in New York 
says: “American women look attrac- 
tive, no matter what they wear.” The 
current “sack” dress is putting this 
theory to- the acid test. 


a * a 
After we get the four-day week, will 
it be possible to earn. enough in four 
days to pay for all the expensive things 
we have learned to do during the long 


week-ends? 
a” * * 


Mr. Nehru says that world peace 
could be attained if every nation would 
adopt a policy of noninterference in 
other nations’ affairs. It would be a 
desirable start in that direction if Mr. 
Nehru would adopt that policy him- 
self. 
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May 8, 1958 


RUSTRATION was the prevailing mood of the domestic metal and mining 

industry during the month in review. First, the U. S. Tariff Commission 
on April 24 announced its recommendation concerning the industry’s request 
for increased tariffs and import quotas on lead and zinc. While the commission 
found unanimously that lead and zinc imports were injuring the domestic 
industry, members split along party lines in recommending remedies, differing 
over the size of the tariff increases and the question of imposition of quotas. 
Before the disappointment in the industry over the commission’s split recom- 
mendations had dissipated, the Administration on April 28 came up with a 
domestic mineral stabilization plan which it will submit to Congress and which 


asks authority to make price support 
payments to producers of five min- 
erals. The price subsidy program for 
these domestic minerals is designed 
to do away entirely with the need for 
higher tariffs and quotas. Members 
of the industry were almost unani- 
mous in their opposition to the stabi- 
lization plan as impractical and as 
likely to create more problems than 
it would solve. 


Commission’s Recommendations. . 


President Eisenhower has 60 days 
in which to act on the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendations. The 
three Republican members of the 
tariff group recommended that duties 
on imports of lead-bearing ores be 
raised to 1.80c a pound; on lead pigs 
and bars to 2.55c; on zinc-bearing 
ores to 1.80c, and on zinc blocks, pig 
or slabs to 2.10c. The three Demo- 
cratic commissioners recommended 
that duties on lead-bearing ores be 
raised to 1.50c a pound; on lead pigs 
and bars to 2.125c; on zinc-bearing 
ores to 1.50c, and on zinc blocks, pigs 
and slabs to 1.75c. 

The Republicans also recommend- 
ed that annual imports of unmanu- 
factured lead be limited to 221,700 
short tons and unmanufactured zinc 
to 325,600 short tons. The Democrats 
opposed quota limitations of any 
kind. 

The quotas suggested by the Re- 
publicans would cover materials de- 
scribed in Paragraphs 391, 392, 393 
and 394 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
Not affected by the proposed quota 
restrictions would be imports for the 
Government stockpile or duty-free 
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imports for export after being smelt- 
ed and refined. 


Stabilization Plan 
Before the commission’s recom- 
mendations could be completely di- 
gested, Interior Secretary Seaton ap- 


peared before a Senate Interior sub- 
committee and announced the Ad- 
ministration’s mineral stabilization 
plan. 


Mr. Seaton said the Administration 
will seek a five-year authorization of 
subsidy payments to cost an estimat- 
ed total of $161,090,000 for the first 
year. The payments would be com- 
puted on the difference between the 
domestic market price and a so-called 
stabilization price set by the Govern- 
ment for each commodity. 

The stabilization prices would be: 
copper, 27.50c a pound; lead, 14.75c 
a pound; zinc, 12.75c a pound; acid- 
grade fluorspar, $48 per short ton, 
and tungsten, $36 per short ton unit. 
The annual limitation on the sup- 
port payments would be: copper, 1,- 
000,000 tons; lead, 350,000 tons; zinc, 
550,000 tons; acid-grade fluorspar, 
180,000 tons, and tungsten, 375,000 
short ton units. 

Mr. Seaton said the plan has the 
endorsement of the President who 
believes it to be “the best way of 
solving the problems which confront 
us.” The Interior Secretary himself 
described the plan as “an economic 
bridge across the present and tempo- 
rary valleys of low consumption re- 
quirements.” He also said that the 
Administration will include safe- 
guards in its proposal to insure the 


fair distribution of payments within 
each industry. 


Dulles on Subsidy Program 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles termed the Administration’s 
proposed mineral subsidy program 
an alternative to any new tariffs or 
quotas. At a press conference on 
May 1, Mr. Dulles said he thought 
Mr. Seaton had indicated “that it 
was our hope and expectation that 
such a program would avoid any new 
tariffs or quotas upon the minerals 
in question and that, indeed, the plan 
for subsidy was an alternative to 
that and there would not be both of 
them .. . that both reliefs would 
not be available.” 


Impact on Aluminum 

The impact of the subsidy program 
on the aluminum industry was ex- 
plored at a session of the Minerals 
and Raw Materials subcommittee of 
the House Small Business Commit- 
tee. Rep. Sidney R. Yates (Dem., 
Ill.), chairman of the subcommittee, 
questioned Gordon Gray, Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
as to what effect Government sub- 
sidies on copper and zinc would have 
on one of these two metals, chief 
competitors, aluminum. 

Mr. Gray testified that his agency 
considers all industrial productive 
capacity “important” to national de- 
fense and, “if any program .. . ad- 
versely affected existing (competing) 
capacity . . . we would be interested.” 
He said, “I would certainly suppose 
there was no intent to injure any 
(other) industry, such as alumi- 
num... I would have to make a 
guess” that safeguards would be in- 
serted in .the legislation, to be pre- 
sented to Congress, to prevent such 
a situation. 

The Defense Mobilizer told the sub- 
committee that it was “even possible 
that we may not need any aluminum 
stockpile in the future” as a result 
of the growing capacity of alumi- 
num producers and the change in 
the national policy of defense needs 
in modern warfare. 


Seaton Plan Opposition 

Top executives in leading metal 
and mining companies were quick to 
raise their voices in opposition to 
the minerals subsidy program. The 
proposed program was described as 
being only a stop-gap plan which 
probably would keep the Administra- 
tion from having to take a stand on 
tariffs for metals. 

Those who studied the plan in de- 
tail pointed out that, under the pro- 
gram, producers could reduce their 
prices in the face of competition 
without worrying too much about the 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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NICKEL SUPPLIES AVAILABLE TO UNITED STATES IN 
1958 WILL AGAIN SUBSTANTIALLY TOP CONSUMPTION 


Curtailment of Production Was Delayed Until Stocks on Hand Were Ample; 


Inco Expanding Facilities, However, in Anticipation of Increased Demand 


By DR. JOHN F. THOMPSON, Chairman, International Nickel Co. of Canada, Inc. 


LTHOUGH 1957 was a year of 

sharp contrasts, the company 
made substantial progress and earn- 
ings were the third highest in its 
history. Certain developments were 
favorable; others unfavorable. For- 
tunately, the former are of great fu- 
ture importance, while the unfavor- 
able occurrences can be considered to 
be more or less temporary. 

The company’s nickel deliveries 
were close to the all-time peak and 
copper deliveries attained a post-war 
high. Proven ore reserves were at a 
new high level at the year-end. Work 
on our new nickel project in Mani- 
toba proceeded on schedule. 

Copper and platinum, which we re- 
cover simultaneously with nickel and 
which contribute much to the com- 
pany’s earnings, suffered sharp price 
declines during the year. The base 
price .of nickel, however, remained 
unchanged. 

The market for nickel started the 
year with an over-demand so sub- 
stantial that some consumers con- 
tinued to pay premium prices to ob- 
tain the supplies they urgently need- 
ed. It ended with nickel in over-sup- 
ply. 

Nickel had been in short supply for 
civilian purposes for the greater part 
of the period since the Korean con- 
flict began in 1950. This had been 
due to heavy demands for defense 
purposes coupled with large govern- 
mental stockpiling programs. While 
the extraordinary demand lessened 
our selling problem, it also impeded 
our work in creating and developing 
markets for the future. Some of these 
markets were already known and 
merely awaited organized develop- 
ment. However, market development 
requires a continuing and assured 
source of supply. Because the supply 
of nickel available to our customers 
was below that needed for establish- 
ed commercial applications, the 
amount that could be devoted to new 
uses was insufficient to permit 
launching such uses on the scale re- 
quired to bring them to the stage of 
commercial development The effect 


Excerpts of address at annual meeting in 
Toronto, Canada, April 30, 1958. 
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was to retard our whole development 
program and to stop some projects 
altogether. The abundant supply 
available since last autumn enables 
us once again to proceed aggressively 
with our program to develop new uses 
for nickel and _  nickel-containing 
products. 
Manitoba Project 

I should like to point out that the 
development of an increased supply 
of nickel differs entirely from an in- 
crease in capacity in certain other 
industries. In these industries, essen- 


‘tially all that is needed is the courage 


and decision to proceed and the ne- 
cessary financial resources. In the 
case of nickel, the known deposits of a 
type suitable to our processes are 
comparatively rare, or of an insuffi- 
cient grade or too small in size to 
add an appreciable supply over a pe- 
riod of years. Knowing the impor- 
tance of the need, this company 
searched for years for a nickel de- 
posit large enough to make a real ad- 
dition to world supply This search 
was prosecuted vigorously—for a long 
time without success. As part of this 
search we turned our attention to 
Manitoba where for many years our 
discoveries consisted of sizable but 
non-commercial deposits. We persist- 
ed, and after a 10-year search and 
expenditures of $10,000,000 in this 
aréa, a commercial deposit was fi- 


nally located. Within 10 months of 
this discovery, which occurred early 
in 1956, we had carried on sufficient 
exploration to justify announcing on 
December 5, 1956, our decision to pro- 
ceed with the Manitoba development. 
This work has now been under way 


‘for over 16 months and will be car- 


ried to completion. 

I have spoken of our exploration in 
Manitoba, but actually this is only a 
part of the world-wide exploration 
which we have been carrying on for 
years in recognition of the need for 
further sources of supply. In 1957 our 
exploration expenditures were the 
highest in our history. This large- 
scale exploration program is being 
actively pursued. 

Continuing favorable results in the 
exploration program at our Thomp- 
son Mine in Manitoba have led us to 
the decision to concentrate our efforts 
on bringing this property into pro- 
duction. The Manitoba project’s en- 
tire scheduled annual output of 15,- 
000,000 pounds of nickel will, there- 
fore, come initially from the Thomp- 
son Mine. The progress that has al- 
ready been made in Manitoba is of 
vital importance to the future of the 
company and is on schedule. Our ex- 
pansion in Manitoba and Ontario 
will increase our annual nickel pro- 
duction capacity to 385,000,000 pounds 
by 1961. 

In summary, the past year was one 
which saw temporary conditions re- 
duce our immediate profits, but also 
one which afforded us the opportun- 
ity, particularly in the latter part of 
the year, to do those things essential 
to the development of a future in- 
creased market for nickel and the 
preparation of our production facili- 
ties to take care of this anticipated 
increased demand. 


Capital Expenditures 

Our construction programs in Man- 
itoba and in the Sudbury District of 
Ontario have benefited because of 
greater availability of equipment and 
supplies and quicker deliveries. We 
have accordingly been able to acceler- 
ate certain phases of our Canadian 
construction activities. 

It is estimated that capital expend- 
itures in 1958 will be between $60,000,- 
000 and $70,000,000. In 1957 they were 
$43,900,000, the highest for any year, 
as compared with $23,000,000 in 1956. 
The larger part of our 1958 capital 
expenditures will be made in this 
country, with resulting benefit to the 
Canadian economy. 

Inventories 

Inventories on December 31, 1957, 
stood at $132,900,000, compared with 
$115,300,000 a year previous, an in- 
crease of $17,600,000. Metals, finished 
and in process, comprise the largest 
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part of our inventories. As the world’s 
largest supplier of nickel, our aim is to 
maintain stocks adequate to assure 
prompt and continuous delivery. It is 
also our policy to have fully adequate 
producing capacity as well as to oper- 
ate our plants at as uniform a rate as 
possible, building up stocks of nickel 
and other products during periods of 
lessened business activity, and draw- 
ing on these stocks during periods of 
accelerated activity. The inventory 
growth reported above is the result of 
adherence to this policy. By early 1958 
we had reached the point where, with- 
out curtailment of production, inven- 
tories would soon have become exces- 
sively large. 

Since it is essential that our con- 
Suming trade be reassured as to nick- 
el’s ready availability, our reduction 
of production at the end of the first 
quarter of 1958 was delayed until we 
could be certain of having ample 
stocks on hand. The curtailments of 
production have been handled in a 
manner which will enable us to in- 
crease production when necessary 
without delay. 


Supply 

Last August I informed sharehold- 
ers that there were, to us, unmistak- 
able signs that the supply and demand 
position for nickel was tending to 
equilibrium more rapily than gener- 
ally had been anticipated. This was 
borne out in subsequent months which 
saw a turnabout. During the latter 
part of 1957 the free world supply of 
nickel, after meeting defense require- 
ments, exceeded civilian demand. In 
the United States, the largest market, 
the demand for civilian purposes was 
greater than the supply during the 
early months of 1957, but by year-end 
supply for these purposes exceeded de- 
mand. This change was brought about 
by record free world supplies of nickel, 
sharply reduced defense demands and 
the release to industry of much of the 
nickel under contract for delivery dur- 
ing the year to the United States Gov- 
ernment stockpile. Some nickel was 
also released from the Strategic re- 
Serves of the United Kingdom for dis- 
tribution in that country. While free 
world defense requirements were sub- 
— ap than in 1956, civilian 

mption increased 

yy ten until the end 

The total 1957 supply of 295,000.00 
pounds to the United States was ‘the 
largest ever available to that country. 
It exceeded total civilian and defense 
consumption during the year by ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 pounds. Sup- 
Plies available in 1958 will again sub- 
Stantially exceed the consumption. 
Thé United States Government has 
announced its objective for 1958 of 
diverting to industry all of its sched- 
uled stockpile intake, but it appears 
unlikely that a market demand will 
exist for more than a portion of this 
supply. Early this year, with Govern- 
ment approval, the procedures under 
which our nickel had been distributed 
in the United States since 1953 were 
discontinued and we have since been 
free to make unrestricted deliveries. 

Distribution 

The company has the dual problem 

of satisfying the nickel demands of 
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large, long-established customers and 
also of making the metal available 
in small quantities to a great number 
of users whose consumption in the 
aggregate is an important segment of 
our business, and from whose ranks 
may be expected to come the other 
large-quantity consumers of the fu- 
ture. Of great importance in this 
connection is our large number of 
distributors strategically located 
throughout the world who are in con- 
stant close touch with nickel consum- 
ers and are able to supply them 
promptly with both products and 
technical assistance. 

Market research has always been 
an important function of the com- 
pany. During 1957 this work was ex- 
panded. The development of markets 
to absorb the additional large amounts 
of nickel scheduled to become avail- 
able in 1960-1961 requires an: early 
systematic approach, since it takes a 
number of years to increase existing 
markets or to develop new markets, 
and even longer to develop new prod- 
ucts and properly introduce them to 
industry. Present markets which lend 
themselves to more rapid expansion 
are receiving immediate attention. 

Prices 


For some years there have been 
various prices for nickel in the world 
market and different terms have been 
used to define them. In general, “mar- 
ket” price nickel has been referred to 
as nickel sold at prevailing published 
prices. Today this price is 74 cents 
(United States) per pound. Then 
there is nickel sold at what have been 
called “premium” prices. This is nic- 
kel contracted for by the United 
States Government at prices higher 
than market price, either to encour- 
age the production of nickel from new 
sources or to compensate the produc- 
er for increased costs necessary to ob- 
tain quickly the nickel needed for 
stockpile purposes. In addition ‘to 
these there also has been other nickel 
offered and sold in small quantities 
at higher and irregular prices. 

Our United States market price 
for electrolytically refined nickel, 
which has been in effect since Decem- 
ber 6, 1956, is 74 cents (United States) 
per pound, including the 1% cents 
United States import duty. This com- 
pany has sold its nickel at market 
price with the exception of the nickel 
produced from otherwise non-com- 
mercial ore for the United States Gov- 
ernment and sold at prices in accord. 
ance with the terms of a contract 
announced by that Government in 
June, 1953. 

The company’s market price for 
nickel is based on a number of factors. 
These include production costs, the 
necessity of protecting our competi- 
tive position against alternative ma- 
terials, and the importance of having 
industry accept our prices as reason- 
able and, as far as possible, stable. 

Tariff 

At present the United States Gov- 
ernment levies a duty of 1% cents 
per pound on refined nickel import- 
ed into that country, but the duty 
does not apply to nickel oxide or 
nickel in such partially refined forms 
as slurry or matte. Nickel is not min- 


ed in important amounts in the 
United States, and it has to import 
most of its requirements from Can- 
ada and from Cuba. Imports from 
Canada are principally in the form 
of fully refined metallic nickel, but 
imports from Cuba are now, and in 
the future are expected to be, in 
the form of nickel oxide or partially 
refined nickel, a substantial portion 
of which will be further refined into 
metallic nickel in the United States. 
The effect of the duty is thus to 
favor Cuban nickel by imposing a 
1% cents per pound burden on Ca- 
nadian metallic nickel. It is to be 
hoped that the United States will 


forego unnecessary tariffs on nickel 


and other metals, particularly on 
nickel, where the tariff effectively 
discriminates against Canadian pro- 
duction, which is by far the largest 
source of United States supply. 

One of the most important de- 
velopments during the year was the 
agreement for the establishment of 
the European “Common Market” 
(European Economic Community) 
under which six European countries 
have undertaken to eliminate pro- 
gressively tariffs and trade quotas 
against each other and to maintain a 
common tariff against outsiders. Dis- 
cussions are also taking place be- 
tween the six Common Market coun- 
tries and 11 other countries of West- 
ern Europe for the creation of a 
“Free Trade Area” with’ each coun- 
try reserving the right to determine 
its own tariffs on imports from non- 
member countries. It is too early to 
discuss the possible effects of these 
developments upon our activities in 
Europe. Of course, these important 
matters will continue to receive our 
careful attention. . 

Other Metals 


While copper deliveries in 1957 in- 
creased to a post-war high of 280,- 
800,000 pounds, the average price 
realized was considerably lower than 
in the two preceding years. 


Nearly 75 per cent of our copper 
was sold in Canada and the United 
Kingdom, the remainder being mar- 
keted in the United States and other 
countries. 


The company supplies the free 
world with platinum, palladium, rho- 
dium, ruthenium and iridium. Plati- 
num prices in the United States de+ 
clined during 1957, from about $104 
to $77 per troy ounce. A substantial 
increase in the supply of non-Ca- 
nadian platinum, mainly South Afri- 
can and Russian, occurred at a time 
when demand was receding from the 
peak attained a few years ago after 
oil refiners recognized the economic 
advantage of using platinum as a 
catalyst in new processes for up- 
grading today’s gasoline. 

It is notewérthy that South African 
platinum mining operations have been 
considerably reduced since last Au- 
gust. It appears that South Africa’s 
output of platinum metals will fall, at 
least temporarily, below that of Can- 
ada which until recent years had led 
free world production for many years. 

Deliveries of cobalt in all forms 
reached a new high of 2,400,000 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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STORAGE BATTERY LEAD USE PUT AT 336,000 TONS 
IN 1958 COMPARED WITH 354,000 TONS LAST YEAR 


5% Reduction This Year Partly Reflects Expected 1,200,000 Dip in New 
Car Sales; Average Life of Unit Increased to Almost 30 Months in '57 


By D. NEVIN SMITH, President, Association of American Battery Manufacturers, Inc. 


T HAS been traditional at the an- 
| nual meetings of your association 
to put the president of the Battery 
Association on the spot by asking him 
to make predictions about the use 
of lead in the storage battery indus- 
try for the current year. I believe you 
have had a wide variety. of such 
predictions from a succession of pres- 
idents, some of whom have been great 
optimists while other have been sin- 
cerely factual to the best of their 
abilities. It is among this latter group 
that I would classify myself and my 
approach to the task assigned. Any 
figures or information that are given 
you will be the consensus of the best 
thinking we have been able to apply 
to this subject and at this point I 
wish to gratefully acknowledge the 
fine assistance given me by your 
member from our company, Ken 
Green. 


With 3% months of the current 
year already behind us as we meet 
today, we are discussing our subject 
in an entirely different kind of busi- 
ness climate than was the situation 
one year ago. As our Government of- 
ficials and our business leaders have 
added one note of pessimism after 
another in their outlook for the year 
1958, we have seen a general trend 
of reduced business activity. This 
trend has shown no reassuring signs 
of turn-around as of today. Our antic- 
ipation of volume in the storage bat- 
tery business must be colored with 
the depressed situation of the last 
few months as compared with last 
year. However, in the automotive bat- 
tery business, which represents about 
90 per cent of the sales of our in- 
dustry, a large majority of the sales 
to consumers are made on the basis 
of necessity rather than choice. 
Therefore, we do not look to the fu- 
ture with extreme pessimism. At- 
tached to the copies of this report, 
which has been distributed to the 
membership present, are two exhibits 
marked “A” and “B.” Throughout the 
report reference will be made to these 
exhibits. Sources of factual informa- 
tion are listed and all estimated fig- 
ures are indicated by the use of the 
asterisk. 

The storage battery industry con- 
tinues to be the largest customer of 
the lead industry, having consumed 


Address made by the author, who is vice 
president of The Electric Storage Battery 
Co., at the 30th annual meeting of the Lead 
Industries Association, St. Louis, Mo., April 
15, 1958. 
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30.6 per cent of the total industrial 
usage of lead in 1956, and 31.8 per 
cent in 1957, as indicated on exhibit 
“A” in the third section of that re- 
port. 

You may wonder why I, as a rep- 
resentative of the storage battery in- 
dustry, prepare statistics and com- 
ment on figures normally of interest 
only to you people in the lead indus- 
try. Our association and many of our 
members have a very lively interest 
in the trend of lead stocks held by 
producers, smelters and consumers 
because of the very important impact 
on the price of lead that these stocks 
have from time to time. In addition 
to the reported stocks shown on ex- 
hibit “A”, indicating an increase of 
54,000 tons between January 1, 1957 
and February 1, 1958, there is evi- 
dence that these stocks will show 
further increase of 18,000 tons in 
February. 

Primary Producers’ Stocks 

It is interesting to us that the pri- 
mary producers’ stocks have shown 
the greatest quantity and percentage 
of increase while the consumer stocks 
have increased only 2.5 per cent in 
14 months. There has been consid- 
erable conversation that battery 
manufacturers are living on exces- 
sive inventories. This is -not borne 
out by the increase in consumers’ 
stocks of 10,000 tons between January 
1956 and February 1958. 

The business of the battery man- 
ufacturers is down considerably com- 


ved with the early months of 1957. 
Luring the first two months of 1957, 
the Battery Association reported sales 
of 4,599,000 units. The comparable 
figure for the first two months of 


1958 is 3,808,000, a decrease of 791,- 
000 or 17.2 per cent compared with 
the prior year. The decrease was 
largely in the month of January 
when sales were down 634,000 units 
from January 1957. It is January 
1957 that is the exceptional situation 
here. Sales in January 1958 followed 
a more normal pattern than the 
swollen sales of 1957, which were the 
direct result of an unusually cold 
weather situation across the country. 
We cannot expect to repeat this 
windfall in 1958, as the opportunities 
for “bad weather” sales are well be- 
hind us. This factor plays a strong 
part in our estimate of total replace- 
ment units for 1958, of 25,506,000 bat- 
teries. 

You will note on exhibit “B” that 
the expected growth in vehicle re- 
gistration during 1958, is smaller 
than experienced in the last two pre- 
ceding years. This is the direct result 
of the depressed automobile manu- 
facturing situation where we are 
estimating that the volume of origi- 
nal equipment, including both pas- 
senger cars and trucks, at 6,000,000 
batteries for 1958, as compared with 
7,208,000 units shipped by the car 
manufacturers during 1957. The 





EXHIBIT “A” 
LEAD STATISTICS 


(Tons) 


Stocks Beginning of Period: 
Primary Producers 
Secondary Smelters 
Consumers 


Total Reported Stocks 
New Supply of Lead: 
Primary Refinery Production 
Secondary Smelter Production 
Net Foreign Trade 


Total New Supply 
Lead Consumption: 
Storage Battery 
Total Industry 
Storage Battery % of Total 
Excess Supply Over Demand 


Feb. - Jan. 
1958 1958 1957 


219,764 207,089 159,055 
30,407 31,640 40,862 
127,489 122,433 123,995 


361,162 323,912 


47,426 600,243 
28,186 386,327* 452,865 
21,786 321,299 261,992 


97,398 1,307,869* 1,324,712 


25,529 353,932 370,771 
81,100 1,119,700 1,209,717 
31.5% 8% 30.6% 
16,298 188,169 114,995 


1956 
150,688 

38,670 
117,458 
306,816 


609,855 








* — Preliminary. Final Report usually increases these figures by 50 to 


60,000. + — Estimated. 





breakdown of these figures is as fol- 
lows: 
1958 1957 
(In Thousands) 
Passenger cars. .5,000 6,114 
Trucks 1,000 1,094 
Our estimate of only 6,000,000 units 
for 1958, is substantially the latest 
thinking of the automobile industry 
in Detroit. The recent range of esti- 
mates of new passenger car produc- 
tion from Detroit has been between 
4,800,000 and 5,300,000 units for the 
calendar year 1958. Our own com- 
pany’s experience with the automo- 
tive industry thus far this year, indi- 
cates that a 5,000,000 passenger car 
year is not unduly pessimistic. 


Export Sales 

Exhibit “B” further indicates a 
steadiness in the original equipment 
tractor business of 275,000 units for 
1958, and another decline in export 
sales compared with the prior year. 
This continuing shrinkage of export 
Sales is the direct result of U. S. 
battery manufacturers opening man- 
ufacturing plants in foreign countries 
to meet difficult exchange situations 
and embargoes against the import of 
our products. The estimated tctal 
shipments of the storage battery in- 
dustry in these several categories ag- 
gregate an estimated 32,000,000 units 
for 1958, as compared with 33,696,000 
units shipped in 1957. 

The next step in our calculations 
requires the use of two estimates. 
The first of these estimates is the 
tonnage required by the industrial 
battery industry which we have es- 
timated at 36,000 tons and believe 
to be a reasonable estimate. The sec- 
ond estimate is the average weight 
of lead contained in an automotive 
battery. You will note in exhibit “B” 
that the year 1957 indicated a con- 
tinued decline in lead weight per 
battery shipped. The average weight 
in 1957, of 18.75 lbs., an actual fig- 
ure, is 1.45 pounds below the prior 
year 1956. A number of factors influ- 
ence the average weight per battery 
which I should like to outline to you 
briefly so that, if you wish, you may 
take exception to both the reason- 
ing processes and the conclusions 
reached. 

It has been the expectation of 
many of us in the battery industry, 
and many of you in the lead industry, 
that 12 volt batteries would add sub- 
stantially to the :cad consumption of 
the storage battery industry. If this 
were the only influencing factor the 
expectation would come true over a 
period of years. It must always be 
remembered that original equipment 
batteries for new cars are using the 
12 volt ignition system almost 100 
per cent today. However, the larger 
market for storage batteries is the 
replacement market, which we are 
estimating in 1958, to be approxi- 
mately 442 times the volume for new 
cars. A large majority of these bat- 
teries are still 6 volt batteries. The 
latest figures available indicate that 
at the close of 1957, 30 per cent of 
the passenger cars on the road car- 
ried 12 volt batteries. The majority 
of these 12 volt batteries were placed 
in cars as original equipment during 
the last two years. A number of these 
will fail and require replacement in 
1958, but the impact on the total 
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amount of lead required is modest 
since 12 volt batteries contain less 
than 2 pounds more lead than a 6 
volt battery. Far more important to 
the lead requirements of the storage 
battery industry is the expected 
shrinkage of 1,200,000 units in new 
car sales, the batteries for all of 
which are 12 volt types. In addition 
to the 12 volt situation and the de- 
cline in new car business, a third 
substantial factor affecting the in- 
dustry’s use of lead is a concentrated 
program on the part of many stor- 
age battery companies to diminish 
the quantity of lead in storage bat- 
teries. This has been accomplished by 
many manufacturers both large and 
small. In some instances manufac- 
turers have reduced capacities and 
quality to achieve savings in cost in 
a very competitive business situation. 
Several of the leaders in the storage 
battery industry have installed mod- 
ern plate making machinery which 
has produced battery plates of much 
more precise weight and capacity 
than ever before achieved in the in- 
dustry. In the days of wider manu- 
facturing tolerances excessive quan- 
tities of lead had to be used to assure 
that product met capacity standards. 
The new machinery eliminates the 
excessive use of lead with the more 
precise manufacturing processes. This 


has played a substantial part in the ° 


diminishing weight of lead per stor- 
age battery by the industry. We be- 
lieve that the average weight per 
battery has reached its level and in 
the estimates for 1958, have used the 
same weight per battery — 18.75 
pounds, as was the actual fact in 


1957. The total estimate of lead 
to be used by the storage 
battery industry in 1958, as com- 
pared with actual average in 1957, is 
shown in exhibit “C”’. 

This estimate of 336,000 tons of 
lead required by the storage battery 
industry in 1958, indicates a reduc- 
tion of 18,000 tons, or approximately 
5 per cent from 1957, and of 34,000 
tons, or 9 per cent from 1956. The 
1957 reduction certainly was in part 
the result of the industries activities 
to economize on the use of lead. The 
estimated reduction for 1958, is 
largely a lower battery quantity ex- 
pectation than the prior year, with 
particular emphasis on the new car 
field. 

I hope you do not feel that the 
views expressed here are extremely 
pessimistic. We have attempted to be 
as factually objective as possible and 
join you in hoping that the actual 
results will be substantially better 
than indicated in these forecasts. 

Service Life 

Finally, knowledge of the art has 
been improving in storage battery 
manufacture, particularly in the ser- 
vice life given by the industry’s prod- 
uct. We have seen battery life grow 
from a’ war-time low of 15 months to 
almost 30 months in 1957. There is 
no indication that this lengthening 
of life has come to a halt. While 
the batteries have not been changed 
substantially in outward appearance, 
improved techniques and develop- 
ments from research, both in the 
lead industry and in the battery in- 
dustry, have served to improve prod- 
uct, lengthen life, and one of the 
unfortunate results is reduced sales. 
After a period of time this situation 
will catch up with itself and higher 
volume will be resumed. 





EXHIBIT “B” 


STORAGE BATTERY & VEHICLE STATISTICS 
(Thousands of Batteries) 


Automotive Vehicle Statistics: 


January 1 Vehicle Registration 

New Vehicle Registration 

Estimated Scrappage 

December 31 Vehicle Registration 
Automotive Storage Batteries Sold: 

Replacement 

Original Equipment: 

Passenger & Truck 


Dept. of Commerce. . 


12 Mos. 


Source 1958 1957 


AMA 
Facts and 
Figures. . 


65,241 


. 25,500* 
6,000* 


25,943 
7,208 


25,014 
6,921 


Factory Shipments. . 275* 274 277 


Bu. of Census.. 


Total Shipments 
Lead Consumption: 
All Storage Batteries (tons) 
Less Industrial Batteries (tons) 


Net Automotive Storage Batteries (tons) 


Average pounds per battery 
“* — Estimated. 


225* 271 361 
32,000* 33,696 32,573 


336,000* 353,932 370,771 
36,000* 38,000 41,600 


....300,000* 315,932 329,171 
18.75 20.2 











EXHIBIT “C” 


No. of 
Batteries 
. .382,000,000 


Automotive Storage Batteries 
Industrial Batteries 


195X———___— 


1957 


No. of 
Batteries 
33,696,000 





Lead 
Tonnage 
Required 
300,000 

36,000 


Lead 
Tonnage 
uired 
316,000 
8,000 





Total lead required by Storage 
Battery Industry 
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Storage Battery Use of 
Lead to Dip &% in 1958 
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pounds in 1957, compared with 1,500,- 
000 pounds in 1956. 

The considerable increase in world 
supplies of cobalt has led to the for- 
mation of the Cobalt Development 
Association. Your company has joined 
this association to help, through re- 
search and the dissemination of tech- 
nicaj data, in expanding the uses of 
cobalt by developing larger markets. 

- Plant Operations 

Throughout the year our smelters, 
refineries, rolling mills and other 
plants operated at full or near capac- 
ity, with the exception of the Hunt- 
ington Works in West Virginia in the 
United States, where operations were 
interrupted by a long strike. Through- 
out the strike, materials for defense 
were shipped, enabling military equip- 
ment contractors to meet scheduled 
production without interruption. 

The company’s expansion and im- 
provement programs in. Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States were continued during the year. 
One of the highlights of these activi- 
ties is the work being undertaken at 
the Hereford Works in England, 
which was acquired in 1956 from the 
British Ministry of Supply by Henry 
Wiggin & Company, Limited, a United 
Kingdom affiliate. Beginning this 
month, all of Wiggin’s melting opera- 
tions are being concentrated at this 
plant. Our plans call for the ultimate 
transfer of all Wiggin production to 
Hereford. 

Port Colborne Anniversary 

The year 1958 marks the fortieth 
anniversary of the beginning of op- 
erations at our refinery at Port Col- 
borne, Ontario. Its establishment in 
1918 gave the company complete fa- 
cilities in Canada for the production 
of nickel from ore to refined metal. 
Prior to that time refining operations 
had been conducted at Inco’s former 
plant at Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Over the years, refining capacity at 
Port Colborne has been repeatedly 
increased and, equally important, 
many process improvements have 
been achieved. The first commercial 
production of electrolytic nickel at 
this refinery commenced in 1922. In 
1942 the industry’s first chloride- 
bearing electrolyte was placed in 
commercial operation. In 1947 by- 
product cobalt oxide production was 
initiated, followed in 1954 by electro- 
lytic cobalt production. 

We announced this year the de- 
velopment of a new process for the 
electrorefining of nickel by direct 
electrolysis of nickel matte. This 
process eliminates high-temperature 
oxidation and reduction operations 
and permits recovery, for the first 
time in nickel refining, of elemental 
sulphur and of selenium. The process 
is now in commercial operation in a 
section of the Port Colborne nickel 
refinery. This accomplishment is one 
of the more important process ad- 
vances made through our continuing 
research efforts. 

Research 

Much is heard these days concern- 
ing science and research and the in- 
creasing part they will play in the 
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world of the future. From the stand- 
point of our company, research — 
process as well as product research 


— is only one essential part of a very 
much more complicated picture. Cer- 
tainly research is important, but it is 
equally important that its results 
should not be sterile, nor its bene- 
ficial effects unduly delayed. For 
research to contribute its full share, 
it is necessary that new processes be 
adopted promptly and that new prod- 
ucts be put without delay into com- 
mercial form and made available for 
sale in all parts of the industrial 
world. Of equal importance is the 
fact that the consuming trades must 
be informed of these new products 
and that technical information con- 
cerning them be made readily avail- 
able to permit their proper use. Thus, 
we look upon research as one of the 
first links in a long, intricate and 
essential chain, by which the re- 
sultant process or product of the re- 
search is made economically useful 
to the public and commercially prof- 
itable to the company. In recent 
years, we have been intensifying still 
further our work in the fields of both 
process and product research. 





Washington Report 
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consequences since the Government 
would offset any market price drop. 
It is believed that this alone, rather 
than “stabilizing” the market, would 
have a deteriorating effect. The plan 
also would put the Government in a 
position to exercise control on the 
mining industry, which is not palat- 
able to the producers. Congress also 
would be able to have its say, since 
the five-year program could be elim- 
inated after one year. And what hap- 
pens to the large tonnages of metals 
currently overhanging the market, 
most trade quarters wanted to know. 

Barter Program Expansion 

The Administration did take a 
definite position on expansion of the 
barter program under which the 
Government exchanges U. S. surplus 
farm products for foreign strategic 
materials, including metals and min- 
erals. Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Don Paarlberg told the House 
Agriculture Committee that expan- 
sion of the program is opposed by 
the Administration, which would con- 
sider such action a “serious mistake.” 

Latest available figures disclosed 
that strategic and other materials de- 
livered under barter transaction dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year had 
a value of $33,500,000 in comparison 
with $55,128,000 for the first quarter 
of 1957 and $252,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1957. 

Metal Import Curbs 

Many industry spokesmen, who tes- 
tified at recent hearings before a 
Senate Interior subcommittee, said 


protection from excess imports is the 
most important need of the copper, 
lead and zinc mining industry in this 
country. There were others who 
thought differently. 

An official of American Smelting 
and Refining Co. said the firm 
would have to close two domestic lead 
smelters and one lead refinery if the 
U. S. imposes quotas on lead and zinc 
imports. And the Canadian Metal 


.Mining Association and the Mexican 


Ambassador to this country also 
voiced protests against the U. S. plac- 
ing restrictions on lead and zinc im- 
ports. 
Push for Copper Duty 

As for copper, speedy Congression- 
al action to enact legislation to re- 
establish the copper import tax at 
4.00c a pound and to increase the 
copper “peril point” from the current 
24.00c a pound to 30.00c a pound, was 
urged by the Arizona Department of 
Mineral Resources. 

Bills co-sponsored by 14 senators 
and 16 representatives were offered 
last January 16 for this purpose. 


Ease Nickel Export Curbs 

Exports of nickel and nickel alloy 
metal in ingots, cathodes, shot and 
other primary or crude forms, anodes 
and pure nickel powder were placed 
under open-end licensing on May 7 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce’s Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Previously, the primary or crude 
forms generally were not considered 
for export. 

BFC also announced that applica- 
tions to export nickel scrap contain- 
ing 95 per cent or more nickel need 
no longer be supported by evidence 
that the material is unsalable in the 
domestic market. 

May Bid on Nicaro Plant 

Nickel also made news in Wash- 
ington when the National Lead Co. 
said it would consider buying or leas- 
ing the Government’s Nicaro nickel 
plant in Cuba if the Government 
solicits bids. A National Lead subsi- 
diary, Nickel Processing Corp., now 
operates the plant for the Govern- 
ment on a management fee. 

BDSA Appointments 

Appointment of two advisors has 
been announced by the Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 

Charles Rosenblum, _ controller- 
treasurer of U. S. Reduction Co., East 
Chicago, Ind., oldest producer of sec- | 
ondary aluminum in the U. S., has 
been named advisor to the director 
of the agency’s Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division. George A. Chandler, 
manager of the New Haven, Conn., 
plant of Western Brass Mills Divi- 
sion, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
was appointed advisor to the director 
of the BDSA Copper Division. 


il 





U.K. COPPER OUTLOOK CLOUDED BY UNCERTAINTIES, 
MARKED DIFFERENCE IN U.S. AND EUROPEAN DEMAND 


Little Disposition to Take Bullish View of Tin; American Import Quotas 
For Lead, Zinc Seen Less Likely Due to Proposed Minerals Subsidy Plan 


May 6, 1958 


T REMAINS very difficult to get a 
| clear view of the outlook for cop- 
per, mainly owing to the marked dif- 
ference in the state of demand in the 
United States and in Europe. There 
are, however, other uncertainties 
which are rather clouding the issue. 


First, it remains uncertain how 
much longer the protracted strike at 
the Chuquicamata mine in Chile is 
likely to last. This is aggravating the 
searcity of electrolytic copper in 
Europe and at the present time spot 
or nearby electro wirebars or cathodes 
are not only commanding big pre- 
miums over the LME price, but are 
very hard to come by. At times as 
much as £20 a ton over the LME price 
has been paid for wirebars, although 
in general the premium is of the 
order of £11 to £12 per ton. 

This means that some consumers 
in Europe are, in fact, paying rough- 
ly the same price as the custom smel- 
ters are quoting in the U. S. A. 


U. S. Import Duties 


The second uncertainty — and a 
major one — is what is going to hap- 
pen in America with regard to im- 
port duties. Most people here were 
more or less resigned to a reimposi- 
tion of the 2 cent duty on copper at 
the end of June as a minimum meas- 
ure. It was not at all sure whether 
the proposed 4 cent duty with a peril 
point of 30 cents would be generally 
acceptable in the U. S. A. and it was 
sincerely hoped here that it would 
not be. Then came the Administra- 
tion’s surprising proposal for a min- 
erals stabilization plan seeking to 
peg the copper price at 27.50 cents 
per pound (£220 per ton). 

The immediate effect of this was 
to push the London price up about 
£5 a ton, but second thoughts quickly 
established the view that such a plan 
was likely to be of a bearish char- 
acter as far as the world market is 
concerned, largely because it is be- 
lieved that it would almost certainly 
lead to increased production domes- 
tically and would probably exert a 
strong downward pressure on prices 
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By L. H. TARRING 
London, England 


unless U. S. demand showed a strong 
revival. 

Thirdly there is some curiosity as 
to just what is going to be discussed 
at the meeting of the International 
Wrought Non Ferrous Metals Coun- 
cil in London on May 8, to which a 
number of leading producers have 
been invited. As far as is known it is 
unlikely that any startling decisions 
will be made at this writing, but the 
producers concerned are being repre- 
sented at a fairly high level so that 
the discussions are assumed to be re- 
garded as of importance. 

Supply Situation 

Despite the further cutback in 
Kennecott’s output and a derivative 
reduction in the copper production 
of International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada (as a result of a further reduc- 
tion in their nickel output), the 
overall supply position is still not 
very encouraging. The weight of 
stocks is mostly in the United States, 
and the apparent determination of 
domestic producers to hold to the 25 
cent price is no doubt a stabilizing 
factor. Moreover, the scarcity of elec- 
tro in Europe is directly and indi- 
rectly tending to push up the price 
level on this side of the Atlantic 
nearer to that of the custom smelters 
in the U. S. A. 

Meanwhile, apart from the discus- 
sions in London referred to above, 
Chile is trying to get the United Na- 
tions to take urgent action to try 
and promote more stable price con- 
ditions with regard to copper. It is 
assumed here that the stabilization 
Chile wants would be at a higher 
price level than has recently pre- 
vailed. 

Labor Unrest 

In the U. K. there is quite a bit of 
labor unrest at the present time with 
the possibility of a strike later in the 
year in the engineering industries. 
For the present, however, although 
the consumption picture is a little 


uneven, the overall offtake of copper 
is still pretty good. 

The high rate of motor car produc- 
tion remains a very helpful factor, 
and the wire makers, although a 
little worried about the slowness of 
the Government in announcing ex- 
port quotas for the third quarter of 
the year are for the moment still 
very busy. 

Tube making capacity is not fully 
employed at the present time, and 
some sections of engineering are “off 
the boil” to the detriment of de- 
mand for brass rod and other items. 
Moreover, the talk of increased — 
possibly very much increased — im- 
port duties into the United States on 
raw copper and copper and brass 
products is threatening the level of 
exports of semi-finished material 
from this country. 

With the picture thus very obscure 
price movements may be rather nar- 
row until, or unless, some of the 
major issues affecting the market are 
clarified. 

ITC Overshadows Tin 

Practically throughout the past 
month the tin market has operated 
under the shadow of the meeting of 
the International Tin Council in 
London on April 29. Early in the 
month there was a recrudescence of 
a lack of confidence that the Inter- 
national Tin Council would continue 
to present a firm front regarding 
export, restrictions. 

These attacks of nerves on this 
point seem to owe not a little to re- 
ports from the United States where— 
or so it is believed here — at least a 
section of the tin trade would like 
to see the whole tin control scheme 
break down. However, for two or 
three weeks before the meeting ac- 
tually took place the impression 
gradually strengthened that the 
fairly stringent export restrictions 
would be maintained and prices kept 
steady in the vicinity of the Buffer 
Stock’s minimum support price of 
£730. 

These anticipations proved accu- 
rate as the aggregate export quotas 
for the third quarter of 23,000 tons 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
—————- COPPER —___—___ LEAD ZIN 
Settlement Cash 
£&s. 
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3 Months 
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1955 Averages 31 «0 
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maintain the recent rate of restric- 
tion. 
Iron Curtain Shipments 

Shipments of tin fro). Iron Cur- 
tain countries in the first three 
months of this year are understood 
to have been at a higher rate than 
in 1957 but it remains to be seen 
whether this is an accurate indicator 
of what will happen over the remain- 
der of the year. 

Although it is officially intimated 
that contributions to the Buffer 
Stock’s Special Fund have been re- 
ceived, there is no information as to 
their size. It is assumed, however, 
that for the time being the Buffer 
Stock Manager will be able to con- 
tinue to support the cash price on 
the London market as, and when, 
required. 

Tin Market Reaction 

Market reaction to the ITC official 
communique was negligible and it 
is obvious that although theoretical 
calculations still point to a continu- 
ing denudation of market supplies 
there is, as yet, very little disposition 
on the part of consumers or market 
operators to take a bullish view of 
the immediate outlook. As in the 
other metals, what is most needed is 
some sign of a recovery in consump- 
tion in the United States which, as 
the world’s largest tin consumer, is 
bound to have a powerful influence 
on market sentiment. 

LME Warehouse Stocks 

Stocks in London Metal Exchange 
warehouses exceed 18,000 tons, but 
the bulk of this metal is, of course, 
held by the Buffer Stock and is not 
available for market needs. Although 
the Buffer Stock Manager has now 
been authorized to operate in the 
middle range of prices (£780 to £830 
per ton) up to September 30, there 
will have to be a substantial rise in 
prices before this becomes a market 
factor. 
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Lead Jogging Along 

Practically the only interesting 
news with regard to lead has come 
from the United States. A further 
outbreak of labor trouble at Austra- 
lian docks did not develop sufficient- 
ly seriously to threaten lead ship- 
ments and the market here is jogging 
along in‘a fairly steady but unin- 
spired fashion. 

There was naturally a good deal of 
interest in the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, and _ the 
fact that the Commission was divided 
in its views regarding import quotas 
was taken here as being mildly satis- 
factory. It was thought that it les- 
sened the chance of the President 
agreeing to quotas. 

The Administration’s mineral stab- 
ilization proposals came as a complete 
surprise and momentarily stimulated 
the price here. On further considera- 
tion, however, the view emerged that 
if this policy were to be enacted it 
would almost certainly encourage a 
larger domestic production and prob- 
ably exert a downward pressure on 
prices both inside and outside the 
United States. 

Consequently prices here relapsed 
again to around £73 per ton, at which 
level the market seems to have settled 
down pending some clearer idea of 
what is going to be done to help U. S. 
producers. 


Russian Lead Appearing 


A little more Russian lead has 
been sold in this country in recent 
weeks, but the quantities are not very 
great and so far have not had a sig- 
nificant effect on price levels. It is 
believed, however, that modest Rus- 
sian exports may be a continuing 
feature and after the experience with 
zine and tin nobody can be sure how 
much the Soviets will ship abroad. 

Zine Under U. S. Influence 

As is the case with lead, the zinc 


market on this side of the Atlantic 
remains very much under the influ- 
ence of the position in the United 
States. The failure of consumption 
there to improve is the most disap- 
pointing factor, but the continued un- 
certainty as to what is likely to hap- 
pen with regard to import duties, etc. 
also tends to keep prices down to 
what can only be considered a very 
depressed level. 
Question of Quotas 

The split in the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission on the question of import 
quotas came as a surprise but was 
read here as meaning that there was 
little likelihood of the President 
agreeing to quotas. Still more sur- 
prise was felt with regard to the 
proposals for a minerals stabiliza- 
tion, or subsidy policy put forward 
by the U. S. Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 

Although this seems to have eli- 
cited little or no support from the do- 
mestic mining industry it apparently 
remains a possible line of U. S. Gov- 
ernment action. Unfortunately it is 
no more attractive to the market 
here than any of the other sugges- 
tions that have been made for help- 
ing American producers. 

Difficult Problem to Solve 

Now that the U. S. A. is such a 
large importer of zinc — and bound 
to remain so — the problem of keep- 
ing the domestic mines operating 
profitably’ without depressing world 
price levels — and thus perpetuating 
the problem — is bound to be a very 
difficult one to solve. In the mean- 
time the zinc alloy diecasting indus- 
try here remains active, thanks main- 
ly to the high level of motor car out- 
put. This also seems to be true in 
France and Germany. 

Other outlets for zinc are fairly 
steady,. with the exception of galva- 
nized sheets, the demand for which 
is currently very disappointing. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which pana 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration nit 


was furthe posed 
suspen May 22, 1951, retro- 
ore to April 1, 1951, and until Feb 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, " Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
pe provides for 5%. reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1957 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24¢ the 2c tax would prevail. 
Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc., 
copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba 
and Philippines, copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 
copper, copper content 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
content 
Copper rolls, rods or sheets 
Copper seamless tubes and tubing 
Copper plain wire %e 
ee UI GUOE 6 0k os doweoddce sc ccdabweie 4.90c Ib. 
Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture; 
and seale and clippings, copper content 


BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 
sheets 

Brass tubes and tubing, seamless 

Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 

Brass and bronze wire 


LEAD 


pet os an ~~ ag oo on lead-bearing o 
a, AS st lett 
scrap duty was reimposed J 
Lead-bearing ores and wiatioe 22 
lead content 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content Ib. 
Pigs and bars, lead content 1/16c lb. 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 1/16c Ib. 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content 1/16¢ Ib. 
Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire. 5/16c Ib. 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 
lead content 
White lead 
Litharge 
Red lead 


1/16¢ Ib. 
1.05c Ib. 


15/16c lb. 


ZINC 


NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zine in 
blecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 

Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 

Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., 
not recoverable, zinc content 

Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 


6/10c Ib. 
6/10c lb. 


Zine in blocks, pigs or slabs tants 

Zinc in sheets 

Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 
metal, or solutions 


Zine dust 

Zinc die-casting alloys 

Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 
ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 
alloys elsewhere provided fort ..............+. 1.30¢ Ib. 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 
COS Sada chr be Sia.ctans cwewec aes 4 bs eae 2.70c lb. 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides Yc lb. & 124% 
I, PIES «oon bas eh See see idecccceeds 2.70c Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined** 


Bismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metalt 

Beryllium ore 

Cadmium 

Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content 
Chrome ore or chromite 

Chrome or chromium metalt . 

Cobalt metal 


18¢ Ib. & 914% 
20¢ & 10% 


Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret 
Magnesium alloyst 
Magnesium scrap 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content Yc lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 
contentt 
Nickel ore, matte and oxide 
Nicke] and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, pilates, sheets, castings, strips, 
wire or electrodes 
Nickel scrap 
Nickel tubes, tubing . y 
(if cold rolled, drawn or worked —_— 2% % extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, svonge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 
less than % in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 
tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n.s. p. f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c Ib. 


*Crude unto wt ang duty suspended to Jul = 1958. **Under 
Public Law 25 imported for use in alum “see greg is 
free for af a, ay i A 1956 to July 16, 1958. 58. Tariff to be 
— rg + ae 30, 1 under Geneva ‘Agreement which expires 
on June 30, . 
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U. S. METAL MARKETS PLOD ALONG; LEAD CUT .50c TO 
11.50c N.Y.; SMELTER COPPER EDGES UP .25c TO 23.75c 


Free Cutting Brass Rods Down 13c; Zinc Continues at 10c East St. Louis; 
Tin Displays Upward Trend; Platinum Drops $5 Oz.; Quicksilver Weakens 


May 8, 1958 

HE domestic m:tal market just 
plodded along during the month 
in review. The custom smelter elec- 
trolytic copper price edged up 0.25c 
a pound to 23.75c a pound on April 
24, with the primary producers main- 
taining their electro quotation at 
25.00c a pound delivered. } 

The price structure for lead was 
shaky, in view of the wide disparity 
between the domestic and London 
quotations. Zinc clung to its ledge of 
10.00c a pound East St. Louis for the 
Prime Western grade. 

Tin prices displayed a gradual up- 
ward trend although consumer buy- 
ing during most of the month in re- 
view has not been too active. Alumi- 
num prices were unchanged although 
supplies of the metal remained plen- 
tiful. 

Platinum and quicksilver continued 
to weaken while silver was steady. 

Smelter Copper Up Mc 

The rise in the custom smelter elec- 
trolytic copper quotation to 23.75c a 
pound delivered on April 24, an in- 
crease of 0.25c from the 23.50c level 
established on April 8 following a 
drop of 0.50c, did not come as a sur- 
prise in view of the good volume of 
business that began gravitating to 
these sellers after their reduction to 
23.50c. The only surprise in some 
quarters was that the price rise had 
not taken place sooner than it did. 


The caution displayed by smelters . 


in not increasing their price by more 
than 0.25¢c a pound on April 24 ap- 
peared warranted for the volume 
business did not last too long. It 
wasn't until towards the end of the 
month in review that business again 
picked up and at this writing the 
smelter price of 23.75c seemed firmly 
intrenched. The large primary pro- 
ducers also reported doing moderate 
business at their 25.00c a pound level. 

The pickup in smelter copper sales 
evidently reflected increased orders 
from fabricators, whose own business 
hasn’t been too good. With the fabri- 
cator profit margins being squeezed, 
the smelter copper quotation has be- 
come more attractive to the mills. On 
the Continent demand for copper con- 
tinued good, with copper prices on 
the London Metal Exchange tending 
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upward. Copper wirebars and ca- 
thodes have been commanding fairly 
substantial premiums on the Conti- 
nent over the LME levels. 


Chilean Output Down 
Copper production in Chile by the 
Anaconda and Kennecott properties 
during the first four months of the 
current. year totaled 124,877 metric 





LEAD CUT TO 11%c POUND 

The lead price was reduced 0.50c a 
pound on May 14 to 11.50c a pound 
New York. 

Domestic fabricators reduced their 
prices for free cutting brass rods 1.50c 
a pound on May 12 to 29.53c a pound. 
Fabricators also reduced their prices 
twice for the %-inch and %-inch 
sizes in the L and M type copper 
water tubes; by 10 per cent on May 9 
and by another 8% per cent on 
May 16. 





tons as against 145,906 tons in the 
corresponding 1957 period. The strike 
at Chile’s Chuquicamata property, 


»which has been in-effect since April 


1, is still unsettled at this writing al- 
though negotiations are in progress. 

In March; prior to the strike, Chu- 
quicamata produced 12,366 tons of 
electro and 6,662 tons of blister. Its 
April production was about 700 tons. 
Trade quarters estimated that the 
1958 combined output at Chuquica- 
mata, Portrerillos and .El Teniente 
will not exceed 400,000 metric tons 
compared with 434,461 tons in 1957 
and 442,420 tons in 1956. 

Anaconda Ships U. S. Copper 

Since Anaconda’s shipments of 
electro copper from Chile to the 
Continent have been stopped as a re- 
sult of the strike at Chuquicamata, 
the company planned to ship copper 
from the U. S. to its German custom- 
ers. Exporting copper from the U. S. 
may help to alleviate to a limited 
extent the stringent supply situation 
that has developed abroad and which 
has tightened since the strike at Chu- 
quicamata. 


Kennecott, meanwhile, had _ its 
Western Mining Division go on a 
four-day week to achieve a previ- 
ously disclosed plan for a 20 per cent 


cut in production. The move will re- 
duce Kennecott’s output to 67 per 
cent of its 1957 domestic produc- 


tion, which amounted to 387,291 tons. 

Further cutback news was the an- 
nouncement by International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, that beginning in 
May, it would reduce its nickel out- 
put by 10 per cent. This meant also 
an automatic cut of 10 per cent in 
copper output since the nickel ore 
also contains copper. Inco produced 
about 140,000 tons of copper in 1957. 

The May curtailment was the sec- 
ond cut of 10 per cent announced by 
the company. The cut meant a reduc- 
tion to a basis of 126,000 tons of 
copper annually and the latest slash 
will entail a further cutback of 12,- 
600 tons annually. The combined re- 
ductions will mean a drop in Inco’s 
copper output of 26,600 tons a year. 

Lead Demand Light 

Lead consumers continued to show 
little interest in acquiring the metal, 
with daily sales relatively small. 
Consequently, output has been back- 
ing up in the hands of producers and 
custom smelters, and augmenting the 
already sizable unsold stocks. The 
latest figures available showed that 
stocks of refined lead in the hands of 
domestic producers at the énd of 
March were the largest that they 
have been for any month since July, 
1939. The stocks totaled 128,754 tons, 
compared with 119,522 tons at the 
end of February. Domestic shipments 
rose 5,053 tons in March to 28,885 
tons. March output, at 43,441 tons, 
was down 3,692 tons from February. 

For the first quarter of this year, 
however, domestic refined lead ship- 
ments are down about 26 per cent 
compared with the 1957 first quar- 
ter, while output in the 1958 period 
was down only about 9 per cent. 

Zinc Marking Time 

About all the zinc market can do 
at this time under the present cir- 
cumstances is mark time and cling 
to its present price perch of 10.00c a 
pound East .St. Louis for the Prime 
Western grade. Reports from Wash- 
ington were to the effect that the 
Government’s price stabilization pro- 
gram is being whipped into shape 
and that instead of having one bill 
embracing copper, lead, zinc, tung- 
sten and fluorspar, several bills are 
likely to be introduced in Congress 
to take care of special conditions 
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pertaining to the various commodi- 
ties. All that the producers of zinc 
can do is to wait until they see what 
the proposed legislation is all about. 
Domestic production of slab zinc 
continues to run far in excess of con- 
sumption, with the result that sur- 
plus stocks in the hands of producers 
are mounting steadily. At the end of 
April they were the largest for any 
period since the end of September, 
1946. Unless there is a further and a 
more drastic cut in production, the 
statistical position is likely to worsen 
because the Government has ceased 
buying zine for the long-term stock- 
pile and that will throw on the mar- 
ket an additional 6,000 tons a month. 
April statistics for zinc (all grades) 
with the March totals in parentheses, 
in tons, follow: output, 70,214 (72,- 
274); shipments to domestic consum- 
ers, 46,598 (48,948); total ship- 
ments to all destinations, 52,684 (57,- 
822); stocks in hands of producers 
at end of month, 221,171 (203,641). 
Aluminum Output 


Primary aluminum production in 
the U. S. in March came to 137,916 
tons, compared with 125,602 tons in 
February and 135,706 tons in March 
a year ago. For the 1958 quarter 
output totaled 403,427 tons as against 
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401,795 tons in the 1957 first quarter. 

Primary producers continued to 

maintain their prices at 24.00c a 

pound for the 50-pound 99.5 per 

cent minimum pig, and 26.10c for 

the 30-pound 99.5 plus per cent ingot. 
Tin Prices Tend Upward 

Domestic tin prices have tended 
upward during the month in review. 
Spot Straits tin was quoted at 95.00c 
a pound New York on May 8 as 
against the last quoted price in this 
space of 92.75c for April 10. The high 
for the April 10-May 8 period was 
the 95.00c for May 8 and the low of 
92.50c was registered on April 11, 14 
and 15. 

At the three-day meeting of the 
International Tin Council in Lon- 
don, which ended on May 1, the ITC 
voted to continue export control, 
with only minor revisions in the quo- 
tas, during the third quarter ending 
September 30, 1958. The amount of 
tin in the Buffer Stock at the end 
of December, 1957, was 15,300 tons. 
The ITC also granted the Buffer 
Stock Manager permission to operate 
in the middle range of £780 to £830 
a long ton (97.50c to 103.75c a 
pound). 

Refiners Cut Platinum $5 


The leading refiners cut their plat- 


consum: 


consumers. 
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inum prices $5 an ounce on May 8, 
to $67 an ounce for wholesale lots 
and to $70 for small lots. The last 
previous reduction by refiners, also 
$5 an ounce, occurred on February 
14 when the range was established 
at $72 to $75 an ounce. In the outside 
market dealers had been below the 
new large-lot refiner price of $67 
since mid-April; consequently, plati- 
num is currently quoted at $64 to 
$70 an ounce. 

Sharply reduced demand by certain 
domestic consumers plus weakness 
abroad has been pushing prices 
downward here. The downward | 
movement has beén under way since 
January, 1957, when refiners quoted 
large lots at $103 an ounce. 

Quicksilver Weakens 

Quicksilver continued to ease, and 
on May 7 spot metal was quoetd at 
$228 to $230 per flask of 76 pounds 
as against the last quoted range in 
this space of $232 to $236 per flask. 
Trade quarters indicated consumer 
demand has slackened again. Some 
sellers, however, who considered spot 
metal not too plentiful, were unwill- 
ing to do business at under $230 per 
flask for large lots. 
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Zinc Brands 


Mark or Brand Producer Grade 


*Amarillo American Smelting & Refining Co., New York City.... Prime Western 
*Amco Blackwellt The American Metal Co., Ltd., New York City ..B.S., Select. & P. W. 
*Amco Blackwell Uniform ....The American Metal Co., Ltd., New York City . iInter., H. G.** 
*American Electrolytic American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. Co., St. Louis, Mo.......Special H. G. 99.99+ % 
American High Grade American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. Co., St. Louis, Mo High Grade 
American Special American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. Co., St. Louis, Mo P. W., Select, B. S. & Inter. 
*Anaconda High Grade Anaconda Sales Co., New York City Electrolytic 
*Anaconda Electric 99.99-+ % ..Anaconda Sales Co., New York City .. Special H. G. 
Sandoval Zinc Co., Chicago, Til. ........cccecccccccs . Prime Western 
...American Smelting & Refining Co., New York City....Special High Grade 


Electrolytic Zine Co. of Australasia, Ltd., Mel- 
bourne, Aust. High Grade 


*Beacon 99.99+ % U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min. Co., New York City..Special High Grade 
*Beehive U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min. Co., New York City. . Intermediate 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Min. & Conc. Co., Kel- 
logg, Idaho Special High Grade 
Kempensche Zinkmaatschappy, N. V., Budel-Dor- 
plen, Holland Prime Western 
Cerro de Pasco Corporation, New York City 99.99+ % Special H. G. & P. W. 
U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min. Co., New York City.. Prime Western 
The Eagle-Picher Co., Mining & Smelting Div., 
Miami, Okla. P. W., Select, B. S. & Inter. 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New York City.... Prime Western 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. Co., St. Louis, Mo.....P. W., Sel., B. S., Inter. & H. G. 
Granby A American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. Co., St. Louis, Mo.....P. W., Select, B. S. & Inter. 
Granby H American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. Co., St. Louis, Mo.....P. W., Sel., B. S., Inter. & H. G. 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. Co., St. Louis, Mo.....P. W. Sel., B. S., Inter. & H. G. 
The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City High Grade 
*Horse H’d Sipecial 99.99+ % ..The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City Special H. G. 
Hudson Bay M. & S. Co., Ltd., Flin Flon, Man. ........ Electro. & 99.99+ % 
*Ideal General Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ............ Brass Special 
Intermediate The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City Intermediate 
Lehigh The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City Prime Western 
|, re a Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Ill. ...... B. S., P. W. & Intermediate 
*Meadowbrook Meadowbrook Corp’n., La Salle, Tl. ...............06. P. W., B. S. & Intermediate 
Metalkat Societe Metallurgique du Katanga, Kolwezi, Belgian 
Congo H. G. & Special H. G. 
Sta. di Monteponi, Vado Ligure, Savona, Italy Prime Western 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New York City... . Intermediate 
International Minerals & Metals Corp., New York City..B. S., P. W. & Intermediate 
Det. Norske Zinkkompani A/S, Eitrheim, Norway H. G. & Special H. G. 
Compagnie des Metaux d’Overpelt-Lommel et de) Prime Western 
Corphalie, S. A., Overpelt, Belgium )....Special High Grade 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New York City ..High Grade 
Combined Metals Reduct. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah....Special High Grade 
Sta. Min. e Met. de Pertusola, Genoa, Italy Special High Grade 
U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min. Co., New York City.. Brass Special 
Combined Metals Reduct. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. .High Grade 
Combined Metals Reduct. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. . Intermediate 
U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min. Co., New York City..High Grade , 
Societe Anonyme, Metallurgique de Prayon, Prayon- 
Trooz, Belgium Prime Western 
General Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Prime Western 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New York City....Prime Western 
Societe Anonyme de Rothem, Rothem, Belgium Prime Western 
. ..Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Co., Ltd., Broken 
Hill, No. Rhodesia High Grade 
Sandoval Zine Co., Chicago, Il. Prime Western 
St. Joseph Lead Co., New York City H. G., P. W., B. S. & Intermediate 
Superior Zinc Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. ............... Intermediate 
The Cons. Min. & Smg. Co., Trail, B. C., Can. ........ Prime Western 
The Cons. Min. & Smg. Co., Trail, B. C., Can. ........ Electro, High Grade 
Tadanac 99.99+ % The Cons. Min. & Smg. Co., Trail, B. C., Can. ........ Electro, High Grade Special 
i Me wes cesectndecaus American Smelting & Refining Co., New York City... . Intermediate 
General Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ............. Intermediate 
The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City Brass Special 
Societe des Mines et Fonderies de Zinc de la Vieille) .... 
Montagne, S. A., Angleur, Valentine-Cocq, &)....Prime Western 
Vieille Montagne .......... Baelen, Belgium; Viviez & Creil, France )....H. G. & Special H. G. 
*Approved brands for delivery against Commodity Exchange contracts. tBlackwell Zinc Co., Blackwell, Okla. 
**And all grades for continuous galvanizing lines. 
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Copper Brands 
Deliverable Against Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Brand or 


Marks 
C&H 
C. R. 
Q. M. Co. 


Brand or 
Marks 
B. E. R. 


Producer Grade 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. Lake 
Copper Range Company Lake 
Quincy Mining Company Lake 


Producer 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Baltimore, 

P.A. American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Maurer, N. J.) 

T American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Tacoma, Wash.) 

B. & M. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Andes Copper Mining Co. 


Grade 
Electrolytic 


Electrolytic 
Brand or 
Marks 


Electrolytic 
Grade 


Fire Refined High 


Producer 


Electrolytic British Copper Refiners, Ltd. 


Bolidens-G ktiebol Tecsrelytte rite 

olidens-Gruva ag ectrolytic : ; 

Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd. Electrolytic ~ oe — = whens 
(Montreal) co United States Metals 

Cerro de Pasco Corporation Electrolytic Refining Company 

Chile Copper Company Electrolytic 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd. Electrolytic 

Kennecctt Copper Corp. Electrolytic 

Lewin Metals Corporation Electrolytic 

Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd. Electrolytic 

Norddeutsche Affinerie Electrolytic 

Ontario Refining,.Co., Ltd. Electrolytic 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp Electrolytic 
(For Adolph roe Be Selling Corp.) 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 

Raritan Copper Works 

Rhokana Corporation 

Rudnici Bakra i Topionice 

Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
+United States Metals Refining Co. 
+United States Metals Refining Co. 
+United States Metals Refining Co. 
Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H. 


aw 
of 
Ps 

Zz 


a 
® 


Conductivity 


Producer Grade 

Braden Copper Company Fire Refined 

Kennecott Copper Corporation (other than 

Messina (Transvaal) Lake & Fire 
Development Co. Refined 

Phelps Dodge Corporation High 

+United States Metals Conductivity) 
Refining Company 


Official List of Approved Refiners 
Whose CATHODES are deliverable against Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., Copper Contract 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Norddeutsche Affinerie 
Andes Copper Mining Co. Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. 


Bolidens-Gruvaktiebolag 
Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd. Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 


Cerro de Paseo Copper Corp. 


zope r>ceaha 


7 
0: ; 
= SamPan 


Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


SOP UGwWHZYVE POZEMRAIAA 
SE ou: , 

BORE of 

n° Ogm?™. 


+Subsidiary, The American Metal Co., Ltd. 


Chile Copper Company 
Consolidated — & 
Smelting 


Foinebeties 3 Nickel Mines, Ltd. 


Kennecott Copper Corp. . 
Lewin Metals Corp. 


Raritan Copper Works 

Rhokana Corporation 

Rudnici Bakra i Topionice 

Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
United States Metals Refining Co. 
Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H. 





Refined At 


Federal, Hi., U.S. 
Carteret, N. J., U. S. 
Monterrey, Mexico 

Port Pirie, Australia 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. 


Braubach a/Rhein, Germany 


Idaho, U. S. 
Orya, Peru 
Collinsville, Ill., U. S. 


Monterrey, N. 3 Mexico 
Alton, Ill, U. 

Oker, # beat 

Joplin, Mo., U. S. 

Kamioka, Japan 

Stolberg, Rhineland, Germany 
Federal, Ill., U. S. 

Chicago, Ill., U. S. 

Hoboken, es cat 

Alton, Il, U. 

Omaha, Neb., u Ss. 
Monsanto, lil, VU. S. 
Monteponi, Italy 

San Gavino Monreale, Sardinia, 


Italy 
Hammond, Ind., U. 8S. 


Omaha, Neb., U. S. 
Overpelt, Belgium 


Megrine, Tunis 

Penarroya, Sopwith & Cartagena, 
Spain 

Perth Amboy, N. J., U. S. 

Genoa, Italy 

Alton, Ill., *y. s. 

Collinsville, Ill., U. S. 

Selby, Calif., U. S. 

Trail, B. C., Canada 

Baelen-Usines, Belgium 


Mezica, Yeo 


U. 
E. Chicago, Ind., U. Ss. 
Norfolk, Va., U. S. 
Staten island, N. Y., U. 8S. A. 
Newark, N. J., U.S. a's 
Philadelphia, Pa., w. S. A. 


*Deliverable against: 


aSubsidiary of National Lead Co. 
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Lead Brands 


Producer 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
United States Metals Refining Co. 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Broken Hill Associated Smelters 

National Lead Co., American Lead Plant 


Blei-und Silberhutte Braubach 


Bunker Hill Smelter 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 
St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. 


Compania Metalurgica Penoles, S.A. 

St. Joseph Lead Company 

Unterharzer Berg- und Huttenwerke 

Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co. 

Mitsui Mining Co. 

Stolberger Zinc Aktiengesellschaft fur Bergbau und Hattenbetrieb 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Refining Co. 

Societe Generale a de Hoboken 

St. Joseph Lead Compa’ 

foternatianal Smelting. rd Refining Co. 

Lewin-Mathes Co. 

Societa di Monteponi 

Montevecchio Societa Italiana del Piombo e dello Zinco 


Metals Refining Company 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Compagnie des Metaux d-Overpelt-Lommel et de Corphalie, S.A. 


Ste. Min. & Metall. de Penarroya 
Ete Min. & Met. de Penarroya 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Societa di Pertusola 

St. Joseph Lead Company 

St. Louis Smelting & PRefining Co. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Ste. des Mines and Founderies de Zine de la Vieille-Montagne 
Anglem 

Central European Mines, Limited 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 

The Tsumeb Corporation 

United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company 

United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company 

Virginia Lead Smelting Corp., The 

Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. 

Hudson Smelting & Refining Co. 

Bers & Co., Inc. 


Commodity Exchange, Inc., Lead Contracts without Certificate of Assay. 
**Subsidiary of the American Metal Co., Ltd. 


tDeliverable against Commodity Exchange, Inc., Lead Contracts with Certificate of Assay of one of the 





Brand Mark 


*ALTON 

* M co 

*ASARCO MONTERREY 

*B.H.A.S. 

Ma 3 4 ARROW AMERICAN 
D CORP 


UN 
*HARZ 99.985, HARZ 99.9 
*EAGLE-PICHER 
*E.M.K. 
*Eschweiler raffine 
*FEDERAL 
1G B 
*H.E.R. Escaut 
*HERCULANEUM 


+MONSANTO 
*Montepon 
*Montevecchio 


+M R CO METALS REFINING 
0 


co. 
*OMAHA & GRANT 
*Overpelt extra-raffine 
0.V.-L.L.-Dur. 
*Penarroya 
*Penarroya 


*PERTH AMBOY 
*Pertusola 


*TADANAC 

*Three Stars 
Vieille-Montagne Bar 

*TRECA 


*TSUMCO 
*TSUMCO 
*USS CO 
*U S S CO ELECTRO 
taVIRGINIA 
assau Blue 


Hudson 
Schuylkill 


Official Assayers of the Exchange. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 








Primary 


235,679 
244,407 
234,909 
249,564 
252,249 
224,304 
226,891 
234,981 
254,845 
253,717 

. 245,183 
2,897,719 


251,064 
230,716 
247,942 
215,606 


January 
February 


94,735 
87,130 
247,942 
86,104 


143,171 
148,044 
135,999 
153,230 
156,356 
138,183 


1,783,119 
156,329 


February 
March 
April 


Secondary Produciion 


10,577 242,952 
11,850 264,649 
12,369 
10,456 
9,671 
7,403 
9,965 
7,562 
9,726 
8,939 
9,238 
123,270 3,035, 588 
261,853 
247,562 
259,157 
227,083 


Customers 


214,796 
263,271 
253,395 
257,144 
220,538 
204,360 
231,400 
225,831 
246,078 
255,133 
218,347 
2,853,307 


259,878 
224,709 
229,741 
210,266 


End of Period 


370,128 
369,256 
363,463 
376,761 
402,294 
430,301 
424,612 
418,929 
428,032 
426,801 
458,340 
458,340 


448,900 
469,747 
493,326 
501,500 


In U.S. A. 


134,291 
143,961 
144,013 
151,785 
134,640 


10,355 
11,160 
9,618 
8,792 
6,386 
9,246 
6,925 
9,029 
8,312 
8,613 
112,060 


13,855 


136,135 
1,616,964 


136,748 
128,299 
259,157 
120,467 


Outside U. S. A.* 


108,661 
120,688 
108,844 
124,278 
879 117,531 
1,017 111,951 
719 103,189 
637 110,659 
697 137,106 
627 130,001 
625 128,137 
11,210 1,418,624 


462 125,105 
284 119,263 
365 129,082 
471 106,616 


1,495 
1/209 
838 


101,565 
113,571 
116,816 
121,101 
102,479 
85,219 
107,622 
103,718 
114,032 
107,549 
84,446 
1,277,946 


110,557 
93,784 
229,941 
81,344 


113,231 
149,700 
136,579 
136,043 
118,059 
119,231 
123,778 
122,113 
132,046 


1,575, 361 


149,321 
130,925 
151,258 
128,922 


* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sw Sweden, Japan and Australia. 





Electrolytic Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 


(Cents Per Pound) 


1955 
30.24 
33.00 
33.222 


1956 
43.00 
44.03 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
41.56 
40.00 
40.00 
39.308 
36.00 
36.00 
41.992 


1957 
36.00 
33.318 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
30.955 
29.25 
28.639 
27.031 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
30.183 


136,502 
140,191 
139,842 
155,365 
165,549 
191,515 
192,931 
176,813 
166,976 
161,552 
181,024 
181,024 


176,287 
201,223 
238,641 
251,099 


233,626 
229,065 
223,621 
221,396 
234,745 
238,908 
231,681 
242,116 
261,056 
265,249 
277,316 
277,316 


272,613 
268,524 
254,685 
250,401 


Blister 


—14,599 


+ 3,528 
—10,340 
— 2,243 


Total 
+ 28,460 


Refined 
+ 25,156 
— 872 


— 5,793 
+ 13,298 
+ 23,533 
+ 30,129 





(Cents Per Pound) 


1958 
25.69 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


1955 


1956 1957 
50.22 34.87 
52.07 32.273 
53.11 30.952 
48.88 31.24 
44.221 30.163 
40.00 29.60 
38.14 28.39 
39.32 27.862 
39.00 25.948 
37.192 25.722 
35.96 25.435 
35.45 25.26 
42.797 28.93 


Electrolytic Copper 
Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 


1958 
24.577 
23.557 
23.326 
23.66 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 


1955 
30.12 
33.00 
33.56 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
37.46 


1956 
43.00 
43.783 
46.00 
46.00 


1957 
00 


27.00 
27.00 
30.162 


1958 
25.69 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
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Fabricators’ 


Stocks of 
ed Cep. 


331,499 
380,881 
360,526 


353,469 
373,314 
389,974 


376,753 
388,823 
392,143 
413,979 
435,083 
451,126 
465,015 
457,679 
445,679 
440,706 
435,216 
437,187 


435,635 
422,266 
429,410 
429,708 
434,852 
426,905 
432,918 
429,627 
425,168 
420,130 
428,520 
430,171 


445,514 
452,673 
448,125 
450,442 


Fabricators Copper Statistics 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Unfilled 
Purchases 
ef Refined 

by Fab. from 
Producers 


32,652 
25,022 
58,125 


135,075 
139,855 
139,094 


143,815 
135,637 
140,348 
135,071 
131,023 
114,223 
109,040 
115,295 
114,981 
112,893 
110,792 
117,601 


107,231 
110,174 
104,551 
98,638 
92,943 
82,919 
85,728 
82,768 
80,436 
80,774 
68,249 
75,627 


52,342 
71,693 
76,602 


292,157 
309,664 
304,619 


313,048 
313,779 
314,145 


312,128 
319,279 
319,056 
319,247 
318,592 
324,970 
334.584 
338,818 
338,488 
336,856 
335,829 
336,217 


334,542 
338,454 
335,921 
336,697 
340,743 
341,684 
344,315 
344,530 
341,869 

345,832 
347,465 


348,426 
351,035 
346,875 
347,607 


275,608 
170,917 
136,581 


275,255 
283,953 
293,264 


305,942 
282,314 
291,465 
266,239 
249,352 
227,097 
220.810 
221,975 
204,154 
198,517 
178,814 
183,834 


178,326 
178,913 
164,623 
164,410 
170,476 
153,042 
144,410 


123,756 
128,330 
141,387 
145,623 


Actual 
Copper 
Censmd. by 
Pabricators 
1,391,477 
1,375,869 
1,231,840 

116,351 
123,355 
127,715 
1,418,241 


138,600 
130,973 


1,416,378 


119,517 
114,298 


1,279,086 


94,642 
86,625 
83,694 
79,613 


+4 +b+4++4++4+4+ 


33, 814 





Total 


* As compiled by Copper Institute. 


. -156,303 


Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters 
and Refineries in United States* 
(In Short Tons) 


1949 
. 17,084 


-++ 20,238 
-. 20,678 
-» 15,968 

. 14,237 


8,809 
7,782 
8,246 


... 10,980 


6,401 


.. + 15,847 
. 10,533 


142,067 


1950 
15,763 
12,500 
13,538 
12,304 

8,749 
20,523 
10,040 
10,452 

4,903 

9,459 

9,237 

7,178 


4, 538 
71,812 


1952 1953 
6,486 
10,337 
19,991 
16,583 
10,857 
10,945 


4, 602 
4,724 
6,208 


62,470 


129,798 


1954 
9,85 
8,490 
9,738 
9,004 
8,687 
13,309 
10,260 
10,100 
10,641 
11,662 
10,879 
14,876 


1955 
04 


15,198 
12,198 
13,162 
15,133 


1956 
322 
14,497 
15,921 
17,233 
20,805 


13, 180 


14,758 
12,632 
12,510 

9,518 
15,570 
11,369 
14,613 


1957 
17,506 





127,449 


154,714 1 


73,748 


1958 
16,024 





Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments 


(Net 


Tons) 


The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass 
compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze industry and represent in excess of 95° per cent of the 
deliveries of the entire industry. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Apr. 


May 


Total . 
Aver. 


1948 

. 26,998 

. 22,487 

. 24,282 
«+» 26,177 
. 23,716 


24,401 


--- 20,456 
--+ 24,098 
«+. 23,641 
--. 21,659 
. 21,731 
. 20,954 


. .279,500 175,643 303,563 382,378 277,736 
 " gni292 


1949 1950 
19,456 18,874 
15,026 18,487 
14,550 22,494 
10,695 22,118 
23,643 
25,093 
21,609 
26,689 
28,811 
32,240 
31,748 


17, :950 28,575 


1951 1952 
28,415 28,315 
27,168 24,211 
31,997 23,890 
30,472 22,547 
33,267 
33,817 21,274 
32,016 5 1 
25,285 
22,285 
23,124 
23,544 
20,987 22, 983 


27 


1953 1954 


24,423 20,66 
25,429 
28,256 
25,044 
21,740 21,660 
20,818 


19,920 
23,653 
24,746 
22,269 
22,348 
9,321 17,074 
21,684 
22,464 
24,080 
23,061 
21,274 


1, ,251 263,233 


1955 


25,201 27,736 


25,349 
29,713 
27,641 
23,708 
23,141 
18,513 
27,018 
26,349 
25,228 
25,102 
21,448 


298,406 


1956 


18, 1046 


274,096 


14,637 25.297 27.615 23,145 22,604 21,936 24,867 22,841 
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nd bronze 


1957 
5,6 


248,291 
20,681 


are 


1958 
0 


Mine Production of Copper 


in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In_ short 
Eastern Missouri 


68,622 


6,405 
6,498 
6,603 
79,681 


6,607 
6,082 
6,714 
6,579 
7,198 
7,793 
6,101 


79,369 


7,615 
6,826 
7,517 


2,140 


183 
150 
150 


7 
1,800 


164 
125 
123 


tons) 
Western 


921,838 
87,102 


81,984 
80,452 


86,431 


80,848 


Total 
992,600 


87,205 
2,130 1,018, ‘496 1,100,307 


81,080 88, 
995,753 1,076,922 


82,476 
74,766 
79,334 


90,255 
81,717 
86,974 


Average Custom Smelters’ 


Scrap Buying Prices 
(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
consumers’ works 


Ne. 1 
Cepper 
Scrap 
...36.25 


. .-29.30 
. «26.47 
. -26.58 

. 26.895 

. -25.985 

. -25.353 
. 24.21 
. -23.26 

. 21.198 
. -21.28 

. «21.293 
Dec. . .20.78 
.. 24.38 


« wr les 
. «18.955 
.19.21 


Apr. ..19.60 


No. 2 


19.793 
19.28 
22.88 


17.94 
17.455 
17.71 
18.10 


it 
Serap 
32.33 


25.55 
22.72 
22.83 
23.145 
22.235 
21.603 
20.46 
19.51 
18.948 
17.53 
17.543 
17.03 
20.76 


15.69 
15.205 
15.46 
15.85 


*Of dry content for material having a dry 
eopper content in oom excess of 60%. 


- Brass Ingot st Makers’ Scrap 


Copper Buying Prices 


verage Prices) 
ound del. cithicey for 
ot geek erade) 


(Cents eis’ s 
60,000 | 
No. 1 


Heavy 
Yellew 





United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) (Common Grade) 
Production Monthly Average Prices 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents per pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply AtEnd Shipments 1955 1956 1957 1958 
43,560 533,883 577,443 81,152 488,437 
81,152 551,618 632,770 py Mogens a wed popes py 
ness — _—" a ree 15.00 16.00 16.00 13.00. 
48,479 94,430 49,134 36,483 15.00 16.00 16.00 12.00 
Z 48,404 97,538 39.304 48,404 15.00 16.00 15.385 Tie 
September 53,530 92,834 40,542 47,519 15.00 16.00 1432 : 
October 54,815 95,357 42,314 : Fs 5 
November : 50,744 93,058 ; 15.00 16.00 14.00 
54,063 91,254 . 15.00 16.00 14.00 
613,293 644,382 - 15.12 16.00 14.00 


. 15.50 16.00 13.704 
ropes ee . 15.50 16.00 13.50 
52.357 101,056 15.56 16.00 13.00 
56,170 102,354 . 15.14 16.013 14.66 
51,718 109,162 
48,203 106,288 
47,100 111,961 
48,191 116,200 : 
50,436 111,069 : Lead Sheet Prices 
52,041 106,723 
48,771 107,812 
50,500 121,374 
604,353 645,534 OR (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
Monthly Average Prices 
January A 47,665 139,263 101,206 33,422 


February 47,133 148,339 119,522 23,832 (Cents per pound) 
43,441 162,963 128,754 28,885 1955 1956 1957 
40,984 169,738 143,136 22'172 20.00 21.66 21.50 


In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 20.00 21.50 21.50 
to other than domestic consumers. 20.00 21.50 21.50 


- 20.00 21.50 21.50 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 20.00 21.50 20.885 





(American Buresu of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 20.00 21.50 19.82 
aan fe. Sd Cele 20.00 21.50 19.50 

Cable Amm. “Foil Batt’y Making dries bers sified - 20.00 21.50 19.50 
74,616 30,809 1,874 77,288 5,160 50,943 5,671 246,283 - 20.12 21.50 19.50 
76 34,415 2,186 80,889 5,716 55,936 6,390 227,222 . 20.50 21.50 19.204 
75,412 30,246 2,811 66,088 5,192 57,369 9,170 229,264 20.50 21.50 19.00 


' 2438 70 18,875 387 3,795 874 23,380 M056 3150 1850 
6275 $260 35 78508 449 4289 889 25.516 
72,418 27599 2,622 88461 3,960 52'994 13,084 270251 


7,777 3,075 200 6,555 290 8,538 917 22,394 . 
5,974 2,435 384 56,983 275 3,592 19,897 Battery Shipments 
6,786 1,300 101 4,903 321 3,915 20,687 

6,744 2,950 310 4,839 260 3,522 24,985 

6490 2825 ... 6,027 181 3,518 21,753 The Sathentng tebty dhaee state 
8,502 2,150 sie 4,167 186 8,645 21,787 

3,497 904 wad 5,007 80 2,859 22,683 ment battery shipments in the United 
7,712 1,497 85 6,334 713 4,443 . 26,358 States as compiled by the Business 
oe fae = on fae: —— oy Information Division of Dun & Brad- 

, , ’ , ’ Ss 

6096 2351 .... 8556 226 5.573 aD... davuescae eee MLE 
6,440 1,449 85 5,832 160 7 258 4 22,573 merican attery Manufacturers: 
80,360 24,501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56,851 274,716 (in themads of teen 


5,297 2,800 200 6,886 671 4,002 19,502 1955 1956 = 1957-1958 
5,103 1,450 350 6,549 508 4,820 18,112 Jan. .. 1,518 2,058 2,638 2,003 
5,956 152 oe 6.479 686 4.914 18.676 Feb. .. 1,691 1,340 1,960 1,803 
731 22 ., See 909 , , 
6.976 2200 i120 4.705 270 3,871 16,558 — ~ = a saa sigh 
3,726 2,250 75 3,762 666 5,071 20,620 hee, , , 
5,249 1,650 105 =: 5,332 566 5,310 19,260 May .. 1,614 1,761 1,604 
5,406 2,250 220 = 6,165 650 27,066 June .. 1,842 1,807 1,878 
4,880 2,700 295 6,722 850 29,739 July .. 2,078 2,178 2,469 
3,671 3,300 205 5,973 881 21,367 
Aug. .. 2,852 2,571 2,855 
2,950 2,500 85 3,126 493 18,533 
2,499 1,350 36 =. 2,820 270 9 13,997 Sept. . 3,120 2,711 2,692 
58,444 25,452 1,691 64,761 17,420 11,127 240,881 Oct. .. 3,120. 3,015 3,041 


2,938 550 70 4,775 521 801 18,594 ae. 5. Se oe ee 
2'899 1,750 70 ©5124 9 «21. 888 11.368 Dec. .. 2,625 2,265 2,012 
3,133 1,200 35 4,711 681 , 908 15,068 
3,207 900 70 3,138 580 533 10,913 Total 25,828 25,014 25,940 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners  - Y- Lead Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
in ore and — In base bullion (lead content) — 
matte and At In = In process Refined Anti- 
in process smelters & at moniial Total 
at smelters refineries colhaaiee refineries lead lead Stocks 


70,690 1,764 ’ 8,389 149,637 
71,023 2,583 32,355 9,095 158,981 
78,987 2,475 558 10,902 174,081 
81,796 15,887 4,423 28,505 9,452 176,512 
76,985 3,516 10,924 176,094 
81,634 2,874 29,991 10,074 172,332 
17,187 : 4.413 28,083 11,181 166,816 
78,253 r 3,083 25,783 11,382 161,485 
82,197 4,132 25,627 11,832 158,243 


77,918 2,846 25,092 : 159,249 

80,451 4,061 25,827 

81,274 4,394 25,728 171,975 

82,461 3,593 25,401 172,237 

81,061 2,705 20,890 

81,364 3,071 21,002 ‘ 
82,730 3,560 22,380 gg 
97,111 2,532 22,917 . 7....15.00 
84,205 2,667 22,439 . 14....14.00 
80,662 3,175 20,351 44,467 "13/50 
76,230 2,538 18,695 47,460 . 8.... 14.00 
65,341 3,547 21,867 59,755 11,119 173,275 " 10. . | “14/20 


2,779 23,154 79,741 11,857 207,912 oe ee moo 
3,678 24535 88,517 12,689 220,667 . =. ae fH: 
3,670 22,834 107,213 12,309 235,250 ae Ee me a 
April 1 83.185 2,187 21,766 116,610 12,144 246,584 . 29....14.50 1957 
de AEE .-14.7%5 May 9.... 


Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap Mae 


. 12....14.00 Oct. 14.... 
By U. S. Smelters (a) . 2....1850 Dec. 2.... 

(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 2 --..18.00 1958 
Recei Total 3 Nokes. Re Bo. 


of lead receipts Apr. 7....13.00 May 14.... 
Receipts of lead in ore in ore, * = 


1952 Total am? P 3s a soanes seeiie Peon 

‘ota ecce . 1 . . 
1958 Total 351,188 155,788 506.971 549965 | Antimonial Lead Stocks 
1964 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 544,236 at Primary Refineries 
1955 Total .... 341,595 172,966 514,561 557,557 (ABMS.) 


2,000 1 
17,904 49,472 53,461 End of. 1988 — tose” 19a 1958 


47,010 252 51,262 Jan. ..14,902 8,389 10,487 12,689 
51,191 55,902 Feb. ..12,204 9,095 12,309 
47,797 52,338 Mar. ..12,385 10,289 : 12,144 
43,440 3,207 46,647 Apr. . .11,740 12,468 
51,838 57,723 May ..11,055 Bae 
45,007 48 . 10,233 
45,964 .. 9,779 
44,861 . 2. 7,252 
2.3 : 560.817 O25 ry: 085 
192,318 ’ 55,925 "e 
. 9,263 11,832 
19.961 50.593 4.471 * ') 9/893 11,746 11,857 
rst aa Sass Antimonial Lead Production 
13,042 44,385 2,848 by Primary | Refineries 
oan fess a 
19,59 49, ; — 
17,936 47,521 2,893 a ae a mek a 
18,774 47,999 3,190 * 4529 §,045 5,113 3,743 


Jan 
13,757 40,236 Feb. .. 4,777 5,888 5,468 3,657 
13,782 43,124 Mar... 6,202 5,526 5,091 3,527 
17,251 43,060 Apr. .. 5,343 5,818 6,183 3,655 
26,610 53,715 57,506 May .. 4,737 5405 6978 .... 
206,901 563,310 42/537 605,847 June. 4792 4.456 4.466 
July .. 1,153 3,853 5,372 
25,537 22,097 47,634 3,507 51,141 Aug... 2,946 5,343 1,967 
23,789 16,400 40,189 2,184 42,373 Sept. . 6,650 6,709 1,574 
21,735 20,033 41,773 3,154 44,927 Oct. .. 8,016 5378 6,148 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 7,985 6,993 3,791 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the. possibility Dec. .. 6,907 5,766 3,290 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the 
actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore 


plus some scrap received by primary refiners. , Total 64,037 66,180 67,541 
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U. S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption Lead Imports and Exports 


—- (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal By Principal Countries 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) Statistics) (A. B. M.S.) 
1957 ae ey & 
Prelim. 
Anneel -—-1958—— (In tons of 2,240 pounds) Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
eee Seetentes 2, a H+ 1956 1957 1958 except where otherwise noted. 


Bearing metals .... 25,903 1,920 1.530 " 29,657 29,607 IMPORTS 

B i bro ys 3,7 1,694 1,292 9 

Gale, amuses... (192 5,831 5,546 . 29,219 = 237,855 hme 3 me 

Calking lead 9% 4,566 4,457 : 29,441 wale’ —~ -™ _ 

Casting metals .... 462 628 450 27.246 U. St (st. ...39,061 21,767 sua 

Collapsible tubes .. ‘ 801 628 ° , tee 

Foil « iena "839 220 . 246 31.574 Riad 1,325 1,679 
ipes, trap 23, 80 ,71! . 

Sheet —y i : 1,945 1'985 28,607 eke ph wets 5,274 4,426 
, . 5,203 4,772 r ci er aes ie 

} + nance battery 27,604 eevee ermany, ! 


grids, posts, ete... 12,513 10,186 24,756 aad Italy? .. 
Storage battery P 


—. 77,399 13,016 d 29,519 RAS a. oes — 2,663 
Terne metal 164: 344 ’ 32,486 ees orway 
1 ob ee a, Sm 31.060 .... Sweden oe 

56,143 : 26,530 eS Switzerland .... 1513 842 
Sines 15,858 14,212 
i « 5,7 7 $ ia* oP coes 

play MORI ~~ Ge Total ...268008 367000 86 .... India Lt)... 1008 1am 
Pigment colors .... i 861 : 
Other* 9 226 f ——_— Dee, OSS wotns 53 16 23 


inte caus Canada (s.t.) ... 4,216 4,753 1,552 
, , . ° Denmark 754 940 620 
Chenslecie: American Antimony 


506 130 
T hyl | i . ‘ 
egg alll mee Se . Sos 428 4 Germany, W.j7.. 4,441 
ee = Italyt rr ees 
STORES 1608 11, ‘ Monthly Average Prices Netherlands .... 339 346 
Mise. Uses: 


) In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo Sweden 123 
Annealing 4,488 : 302 (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 
Galvanizing 1,111 


Switzerland .... ... 1 
Lead "plating | 0 1955 1956 1957 1958 
eights allast . 5,907 5 
5.907 469 Jan. 2850 33.00 33.00 33.00 tg ee 
11,846 f Feb. 28.50 33.00 33.00 30.818 Australia’ (1t.) 8.717 
Other uses. ! Mar. 28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 “usu Ree tes 
—— — OU. 6S Oe Be Ae + Refined. 
Total reported ..+1,107,746 $80,103 $69,735 May 2850 33.00 33.00 .... " ee oy 
usti ed vorted * British B f Non-F ) Metal Sta- 
a 12,000 2,000 2,000 June 28.50 33.00 33.00 .... aT ee 


tistics. 
July 28.50 33.00 33.00 
Bee ai ithe & ets Aug. 30.66 33.00 33.00 
Daily averaget .... 3,068 2,648 2,561 Sept. 33.00 33.00 33.00 name 
* Includes lead content of leaded zine oxide Oct. 33.00 33.00 33.00 sess French Lead Imports 


production. 


(A. B. M. 8.) 
t Includes lead content of scrap used directly Nov. 33.00 33.00 33.00 ck De 
, - fabricated products. Dec 33.00 3300 33.00 “whe 
ased on number of days in month with- : : t 
out adjustment for Sundays and holidays. Aver. 30.18 33.00 33.00... ay teers 





Grand total ....+1,119,700 82,100 +71,700 


148 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption Ore (gross 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) weight) 9,890 8,660 

Stocks Algeria ek esa 

Jan.3L 1958 NinFebs ‘in Feds = 1988. Morocco .... 8,890 8,660 

Soft lead 78,397 34,933 46,254 67,076 Fr. Equat. Africa ... 1,000... 
ae ge lead 40,335 14,212 —— K tr Pig lead .. 4,426 2,164 
ad in alloys 7,281 3,127 3,298 ’ Belgium ~~ 102 51 
Lead in copper-base scrap. . 1,476 994 984 1,486 Germany (W.). 145 7 


Algeria 13 ahs 
127,489 53,266 *66,884 113,871 Sdevecee 1,217 053 


* Excludes 2,603 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 248 Tunisia 2,949 1,160 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 











Consumption of Lead by Class of Product U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) Statistics) 


FEBRUARY Lead In (In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Soft Antimonial Leadin Copper-base 1958 
lead lead alloys scrap Total Jan. Feb. 
Metal Products 26,867 15,850 3,278 984 46,979 (Gross Weight) 
Pigments 5,915 ges canes aids Lead and 


Chemicals 1 et Sey 11.778 lead alloys ....15,858 14,212 
Miscellaneous 308 765 


’ ae sae Australia 10,974 11,852 
Unclassified 189 20 ae 1,447 3,975 2,100 
100 50 
Yugoslavia .... 800 
- . . pana 200 
* Excludes 2,603 tons of lead which directly fro rap to fab d prod d 248 
L_dwMmmniittinwakiumé.° oe Other countries 9 10 109 
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46,254 16,348 3,298 984 *66,884 





Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zinc Institute ‘ 7% te So 
¢ with y, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 
in this report. (Fone of 2,000" Ibe we ores also is included. (Cents per pound) 


Stock D a 
Begin- Pro- Domes- Export& Gov't Stock 5 (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


catia Siease ccsade 'iniae” jasase otun ease. ‘Base 1955 1956 1957 1958 
vies 8,884 : : wade: & . 1150 13.46- 13.50 10.00 
. es 21,901 : 3, : i : 87,160 7 . 11.50 13.50 13.50 10.00 
S| 87,160 : ’ eat . 1150 13.50 13.50 10.00 
** 180,848 ; . 7a . 11.93 13.50 13.50 10.00 
12.00 . 13.50 11.933 
12.25 1350 10.84 


a 12.50 13.50 10.00 
so0s8 . 1250 13.50 10.00 
ier: . 1296 13.50 10.00 

wats . 13.02 1350 10.00 

104,307 J 

102.165 : - 13.00 13.50 10.00 
<1 ay . 13.00 1350 10.00 


1956 Total 4,062, oat i Py ae. & Aver. 12.305 13.497 11.40 
; 52 »27 


1956 Mo. Avg. 
1957 
yonvary J , 7, 377 3 78,974 e a Zi P - 
‘ebruary é 88,078 78 , x “ 86,889 ‘ 
Febru ss.ore eeeee 8 High Grade Zinc Prices 
i 96,506 f 7 3, 105,531 
96,855 “ q . 112,693 


90,719 x : : 69.957 133.455 "02 Delivered 
85,779 ; "4s . 73.055 146,179 (Deliv ) 


84,166 ‘ i 81,049 149,296 X N. ¥. Monthly Averages 
77,455 ; ! ‘ 72,985 153.766 Me 


81,492 ,225° x 79,333 155,925 2, Cents per pound 
79,754 . 9, 83,166 152,531 2, : po ) 


86,270 72,128 166,655 2,785 1955 1956 1957 
1,067,450 765,132 15,460 815,567 
12.85 1481 14.85 
82,343 58,211 641 : 68,657 180,346 F 
68,354 49,072 446 " 59,511 189,189 , Feb. 12.85 1485 14.85 


72,274 48,948 111 763 57,822 203,641 ; 
70,214 46,598 159 , 52,684 221,171 , Mar. 12.85 14.85 14.85 


Apr. 13.28 1485 14.85 


U. S. ani ee of Slab Zinc May 1335 1485 13.283 
f Mines June 13.60 14.85 12.19 


By Industries (Seaet Tons) July 13.85 1485 11.35 
Galvan- Rolled Zinc oxide Aug. 13.85 1485 11.35 
izers Ones products zinc & other Total Sent. 1431 1485 1138 
1950 Total 281,385 186,451 67,779 27,656 947,366 ms. 4%. . . 
1961 eotal «- pen er — ay pa Oct. 14.37 1485 11.35 
ota 11 ‘ 
1953 Total 308,346 177801 58784 38037 977494 Nov. 1435 1485 11.35 
1954 Total 286,817 107,293 45,979 33,342 876,130 Dec. 1435 14.85 11.35 
1955 Total 404,790 144,816 50,363 39,302 1,081,468 Aver. 13.655 14.847 12.75 
1956 





‘ 





Ss are 





Avg. of ‘ . , x 
. 40,979 1,031, 3 RT: t ,114, 40,979 
85,9 ,267 





12,678 3,883 3,325 eee 
4,433 3,566 10,882 . “ 
4,010 3359 86,322 U. K. Zinc Consumption 
3,431 1,260 80,976 
3,454 1,315 71,915 
2,883 45,648 ‘ (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
2,959 76,255 Statistics) 
3,280 a (In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 
sane 1956 1957 1958 
$08 Lees 29,779 © 28,485 27,473 


352,451 122 395 36,251 b ocee OOo 26,276 24,551 


37,517 10,800 3,434 28,650 27,049 
32,520 9,156 3,206 . ee. 25,848 24,247 
30,946 

29.166 3'300 .. +. 27,922 29,589 
28,423 3,097 .... 26,650 25,202 
27,688 ; 2,646 

26.116 2981 .... 23,826 25,934 
29,237 3,099 14,562 i 18,867 20,381 
31,051 1,590 75,976 . 
35,499 1,783 87,898 re: Se 
31,396 , 1,255 76,595 . ces 27,784 29,552 
27,927 1,427 67,421 27,713 26,705 
358,543 111,114 39,544 20,486 924,063 ae tae 





26,861 26,348 9,115 3,183 1,664 69,295 
February 24,598 22,629 7,279 2,716 1,316 - 60,347 Total 315,711 315,631 
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Mine Production of Zinc Mine Production of Lead Mine Production of Gold 


in United States in United States in United States 


(U, S. Bureau of Mines) 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (U. 8. Bureau of Mines) (In fine ounces) 
Eastern este 


Ww m 
States States Alaska* Total 
(In short tons) au Gl as ae 
Eastern Central Western Total States State = States’ §=—«US* TH 2,026 1,634,625 247,535 1,884,186 


States States States 1952 
Ttl. 11,252 150,302 228,607 390,161 Oct. 194 130,665 35,901 166,760 
183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730 1953 Nov. 206 133,456 
Ttl. 9,970 136,650 188,776 335,412 Dec. 178 1 128138 ean 
942 464,539 1954 . 1,998 1,607, 
poner): SR ame Ttl. 8,608 138,940 169,804 317,352 lies prec 
j / 77,811 514,671 1985 an. ; 
— Ttl. 10,379 145,640 177,409 333,409 Feb. 153 124,555 
17,439 4,815 26,607 48,861 1956 Mar. Y 
15,604 4,566 25,279 Oct. 879 12,698 17,843 31,520 Apr. 168 130.116 
15,513 4,160 24,411 Nov. 862 10,779 16,963 28.508 May 165 137.953 
1.253 537,643 Dec. 8 ; , ‘ une f 
a ee ee 141,900 195,034 348,329 way = yt 
18,586 4,916 26,612 50,174 ug. ‘ 
15,989 4658 25,434 46,080 . 12,513 16,714 30,229  Sept.178 124,454 42.434 
17,834 5,156 27,778 51,057 ; 11.730 16.464 29,136 Oct. 183 136,248 38,585 
4.912 28,557 51,714 ; 18,022 30,865 Nov. 182 125,796 27,000 
1,744 28,314 47,123 4 17,167 30,915 181 123,250 6,790 
2.855 25,664 45,940 May 988 29,855 Ta 2,174 1,556,450 210,000 1,768,624 
— 2 Sat oe pnp tt Jan. 207 134682 2,736 137.235 
188 21,323 34,390 ; 24,766 ~~? Al Alaska totals based om mint and smelter 
180 19,213 34,967 i 28,101 receipts 
173 18,683 34,364 . 61 : tae : 
Total 196,877 29,506 290,151 520,128 ; 7 3 22,880 U. S. Silver Production* 
1958 q 135, 800 188, 392 333,493 (A. B.M.S.) 

(In thousands of commereial 
ve, 13,692 i308 17810 32827 ' 12,513 12,613 25,801 bars, 0.999 fine, and ther Tefined fore) 
— 11,356 11,734 23,632 r95s otal 34697 37-764 T2461 

“Includes Alaskan output in some months. Mar. 526 4,633 11,990 17,149 1954 Total 38, 059 39, 422 T7ARI 
1955 Total 33,101 32,780 65,881 
1956 
Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States September . 2,828: 8,002 


October ... 3,454 3,125 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) November . 2.886 2,685 


3,168 3,802 





(In Fine Ounces) LS i 
Eastern . Western = 2.877 
States Missouri _— States Alaska* —‘Total 9 2876 
1955 Total .....159,038 438,000 36,103,723 33,804 += 36,734,565 a. 
1956 Total |... 1553982 377,200 36,169,267 26,700 -==377,127,149 


18,660 3,049,646 345 3,120,652 

18,700 3,367,794 141 3,437,273 

20,300 3,399,013 239 3,469,251 

19,600 ,324, 711 3,397,706 

23,350 2,081 

25,000 3,670 

25,950 4,665 Dec. 

24,200 5,471 34 "932 
29,800 4,816 


8,020 3,537 January ... 3,520 3,551 
7,000 810 132, 


February .. 3,589 2,790 
240,000 37,018,950 26,000 37,895,336 March .... 2,465 3,568 
* The separation vetween silver of 
45,358 17,400 2,740,468 324 2,803,559 and domestic origin on the basis of 


fi orms 
* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. —- Ar § ee rthcgpe on 


t ludes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. Average Silver Prices 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (Cents per fine 


1956 1957 1958 
(In short tons) 


Jan. . 90.357 91.375 89.449 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Feb. \ 90.90 91.375 88.625 


. 67,954 76,934 89,895 116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 139,909 Mar. , 91.128 91.375 88.625 
. 62,740 72,374 92,649 110,483 116,236 132,763 119,059 125,602 Apr. d 90.875 91.375 88.625 
. 70,022 77,069 104,460 122,339 130,272 145,895 135,706 137,916 May . 90.75 91.307 
. 67,701 76,880 102,071 120,434 126,394 144,726 139,152 June . 90.46 90.456 

80,803 105,464 125,138 131,128 150,800 145,174 July , 90.14 90.31 

77,476 104,152 120,758 127,634 145,726 138,007 Aug. , 90.614 90.909 

78,368 109,285 126,161 132,669 151,624 142,157 Sept. . 90.75 90.602 

85,175 110,545 125,296 133,551 92,406 143,449 Oct. . 90.722 90.625 

76,882 109,333 120,332 130,606 132,316 129,278 Nov. ‘ 91.375 90.382 

77,312 108,219 125,089 134,655 A 133,759 Dec. 91.375 89.80 

74,639 105,636 121,252 133,689 135,024 Aver. 90.79 90.824 

83,419 110,291 127,056 140,748 140,033 Note — The averages are based on the 


Ttl. "836, 881 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 August 31, 1943. nesta ged 2 
26 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 1a 53——— 
Dec. Jan. e 


Ore, matte 
and regulus 
(content) 

Canada 
Mexico ... 
Cuba 
Argentina 


- 9,689 12,192 
2,309 


Philippines .... 
U. of S. Africa .. 1,915 
Australia .. ... 95 
Other countries 1 
Blister copper 
(content) 


Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland ... 1,680 
U.ofS.Africa.. 556 
Turkey 1,368 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes .. 11,206 . 
8,284 
820 
263 
1,280 
Germany (W.). a 
U. Kingdom ... 218 470 
Belgian Congo.. 350 1,550 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 2,160 3,113 
U. of S. Africa..  ... 500 
Other countries ae 
Total Imports: 
Crude & refined 46,193 51,231 
Old and scrap 
(content) .... 867 1,304 
Composition 
metal (cont.).. 7 18 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 659 646 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of . 4 Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 
1957 1958———— 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 


Zinc ore (cont.) 48,629 45,288 48,724 
16,828 13,445 13,311 
16,256 12,208 16,959 

123 


Guatemala .... 554 442 657 
Honduras 91 138 206 
Bolivia 1,604 2,013 630 
Colombia Siete se 6 77 
ee e 3 
8,972 12,092 8,037 
U. of S. Africa... 747 4,456 7,039 
Australia 1 ae 364 1,633 
Philippines .... 11 . on 
Other countries 1 mst 119 172 


Zinc blocks, 
WSs, Ot6......6 22,069 12,889 15,307 
8,2 5,016 46 


Yugoslavia ‘ 
Belgian Congo.. 
Australia 
Japan 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 

blocks, pigs . . 
Dross and skim. 


Old and worn out 21 . 
+ Countries of origin subject to verification, 
import entries now being retraced by Census. 
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5,227 


. 70,698 ss ohi 717 


U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 1958———_ 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Ore, conc., 
matte & other 
unref. (cont.). 1,229 976 725 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.* .... 29,338 18,903 
Caen oe. ik 216 144 
Argentina 2,391 854 
i 124 51 
3 
224 
Germany (w.). 2,871 
Italy 2 3 
Netherlands ... 168 
Norway 347 
Sweden 112 
Switzerland ... 7183 
U. Kingdom ... 
Yugoslavia as We. 
India .. 2 14 
Japan 
U. of S. Africa. . a5 wikia 
Australia aye’ o% 22 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 27,352 30,314 
Pipes and tubes.. 135 75 
Plates and sheets 29 12 
Rods, brush-cop- 
per, castings, 
rolls, segments 
(finished 
forms) n.e.s. 
Wire, bare .. 
Building wire 
and cabley .... 
Weatherproof 
wire? 32 21 34 
Insulated copper 
wire n.e.s.¢ ... 1,073 968 652 
* Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. 


+ Gross weight; n.e.s.-not elsewhere specified. 
t Includes 401 tons to Cuba. 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 1958————. 
Dec. Jan. 


Copper scrap, un- 
alloyed* (new 
315 


64 
Germany (W.). 
India 8 
Japan 132 a dig 
Other countries 33 7 
Copper-base 
scrap, alloyed? 
(new and old) 1 ~— 
Canada 
Mexico 3 tay 4 
France .. 61 221 
Germany (W.). 403 215 417 
Italy 41 45 145 
Netherlands ... iy 82 
Spain “Siig 22 
U. Kingdom ....... 15 ee 
India 9 237 
104 424 
Hong Kong. ine 44 
Other countries GH 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronze — Ashes, clippings for remanufac- 
ture, cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trim- 
mings, nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, 
phosphor copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 

t To Spain. 

+ 


U. S. Lead Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 1958———— 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 


. .18,639 29,245 14,676 
425 3,093 1,205 

299 229 

702 9341 

239 = 527 

870 3,095 

ss 88 

437 
5,756 


2,973 


Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) 


5,515 
11,262 
7,184 
53 


Peru 
Uz. ‘a S. Africa.. 
Australia .. 
Philippines .... Eile 
Other countries 24 28 25 
Base bullion 
(content) .... ... 3 
Canada 3 
Pigs and bars . 1 21,767 
832 
7,470 
5,600 
920 
672 
55 
ae 143 
Netherlands ... 176 
Spain ae 358 
U. Kingdom .. 1,963 
Yugoslavia . 3,750 1,323 
Morocco *y $4 ee) aR 
Australia 11,423 2,130 
Other countries 503 125 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bul- 
lion, refined ..57,700 51,015 39,600 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) ... 762 722 1,652 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal .. 526 280 1,209 
Lead content 
thereof 3 241 «1,012 


U. S. Zinc Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 
Dec. Jan. 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 222 bes 
d ani 


74 


Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 
slabs, blocks .. 222 
Scrap, ashes, 
dross and skim. 222 
Battery shells and 
parts, unassem. 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates & strips, 
anddiecastings 250 
Alloys ex brass - 
and bronze and 
chromite zinc 
sheets, mold, 
castings, pat- 
tern pl . . es, 
forms, n 121 117 96 


+ Includes ~ RO. sheets and plates. 
7 . 
Comparative Metal Prices 
OPA 
Av. Av. 1958 
Copper, Domestic 1939 1946 May 19 
Electro., Del. Valley...11.20 14.375 i 


Lead (N 5.05 8.25 
P. Af Zine. iz. St. Louis, 


0.b.) 
New York, del. 
Tin, Spot Straits, N. 
Aluminum ingot ae :20.00 15.00 
— (R.MLM. brand. 
oa 12.36 14.50 


SSiominal 





World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


United Peru Fed. Norway United Yugo India Japan Au- Northern 
States Rep. of Kingdom siavia tralia Rho 
German desia 


y 
(a) (4) (e) (t) (g-b) (ec) = (f-h) (e) (e) (e) 
+++ 868,721 29,233' 258,259 152,868 83,394 8,274 117,371 42,241 386,577 
- 1,036,702 35,478 286,805 138,271 31,151 124,908 41,935 350,302 


90,573 a 22,156 11,426 2,733 10,648 5,252 
92,231 36 21,989 9,174 2,687 11,993 064 4,707 


21,990 2,697 4,047 
20,736 256 , 2,586 4,088 
3,123 4,688 
3,049 5,029 
3,194 : 
3,272 3,021 
3,096 5,450 
3,461 5,639 
3,996 5,072 
3,025 99 3,! 4,778 
3,080 7 13,166 4,527 , 
3,207 13,038 4,388 42,459 
37,186 9,298 143,654 --+. 55,633 499,418 


aed 
Her 


gases 


+ bo 
— ao 
aNS 


.. «1,115,483 


94,735 32,830 5,272 3,990 23,798 nledie 7,909 taee 3 12,345 ae chin 42,996 

87,130 30,568 848 ies 3,235 21,79% oa 11,495 cen 56 are sasnca oats 36,364 

. 90,191 syns 5,954 ae 3,497 eee hatke eka Shon onion Sens ob aes gos 44,847 

(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of minc production or smelter production or ship ts, and t 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 

production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 


World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Canada Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Italy Aus- French Tunisia Rho 
States Rep. of —- Morpco desia 
y a 


538,883 166,356 225,075 66,520 84,162 60,887 164,077 40,786 53,799 78,088 25,518 241,419 29,970 $0,397 12,891 1,813,778 
551,618 166,879 231,595 63,785 79,260 71,083 162,773 11,160 62,475 73,655 37,612 260,424 29,417 30,015 16,800 1,877,841 
- SA7,153 148,811 221,138 67,303 91,241 162,508 46,806 67,509 , 40,912 254,558 28,870 28,620 17,976 1,893,125 


50,744 12,914 17,934 9,312 17,679 3,319 5,343 632 4,494 23,220 ee 165,282 
54,062 12,531 17,088 5,787 9,540 ‘ 17,094 3,667 5,113 : 4.885 1,948 344 169,392 


50,854 19,212 ’ 9,971 ' 16,540 3,196 . 6, 4,928 
48,012 192 ’ ° 9,969 7, . 3,519 80 4,863 
52,357 3,574 5 
56,170 3,408 3,416 
51,718 3,275 pi ‘ 5,477 
48,203 3,537 4,829 
4,000 893 4,786 
2,869 d 4,786 
4,173 5,366 
3,491 5,297 
4,063 37% 5,678 
4,231 5,785 
42,336 »oe .313 59,670 261,035 








Sane83 


29 


: too 
: Sam 


4 12,125 
50,500 12,504 
604,533 142,935 


Ae 


. PLLPAWCwooo 


“a1 
_— me OO 


wo 
> toto me oon 
: BM Bey 
: Oe 


— 
Serre mger 


AS» 
OA ww 


47,665 12,672 20,144 6,188 8,37 

47,133 ede 18,341 5,306 8,34 

Stee e eens 43,441 a dae 18,455 6,899 dee ome © rye eeee hen owes owen 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Fed. Great taly Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- Total 
Rep. of Britain lands 
Germany 


5 f 18,017 4,013 7 ese0 owe 25,518 
7 15,939 4,433 5,337 ane ‘ a ve;e 


. 2 





United Can. Mexico Peru Belgium France 
States 


slovia 
(a) =(b) (b-e) (a) 


tralia 

(b) (a) (b) (@) 
961,430 223,140 61,456 5,491 205,909 88,255 162,272 76,981 60,488 28,555 43,061 23,329 15,948 77,208 97,931 2,141,088 
971,191 247,707 69,589 9,819 218,215 89,218 168,430 81,486 65,780 27,721 42,566 24,152 16,087 86,883 101,008 2,228,011 
868.242 218,810 60,477 16,982 284,896 122,248 184,806 90,987 14,856 28,686 48,768 15,040 112,292 117,066 2,248,501 

1,031,018 257,008 61,879 18,943 233,623 123,623 197,024 90,917 77,761 31,202 49,724 15,175 122,965 113,221 2,534,457 
93,493 21,412 21,153 8,871 17,428 
91,808 20,470 5,060 .... 21.044 9.257 16,851 
92,234 22.012 21,816 10,088 17,835 
93,452 22,466 11,464 


88,078 ‘ 10,571 
22.486 12.249 


F 


7,334 2,718 244 13.497 10,171 
7,037 2,727 . é 12,717 9,810 
7,249 2,745 d 11,819 10,257 


6,944 2,922 ‘ F 11,361 
6,186 2,552 ’ 

6,719 

TATA 
7,089 


2 BE 


nh 
4a 


GEERE 


BER: 


ANIHAROHAA WAH 
i] 


£4 
= 
eS 
—) 


S3Bse88Res & 


Soe th 


16,800 

, ’ 16,580 
22,274 12,413 17,684 
259,701 148,455 202,627 


~ 


10,829 . 221,830 
10,521 215,399 
10,895 

152,145 123,587 


20,933 
21,829 
Total 1,574,500 247,356 
1958 
Jan. 82,343 21,801 3, 22,382 12,795 17,187 7,179 
Feb. 68,354 19,743 § 2,668 22,026 12,028 15,562 6,599 eeee 
Mar. 72,274 22,314 5,620 2,782 Wee's deve err 7,584 bawe Bttde 3,851 sy ere aie sii 2,856 
(a) Partially electrolytic. (b) Entirely electrolytic. (c) Beginning 1954 botb electrolytic and electrochemic. (d) The above totals omit produc- 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 


ow 

a3 
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aH 
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13,126 10,816 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


At start of: 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. .... 76,197 59,614 91,477 
- 19,377 59,203 82,483 
71,634 62,120 81,147 
-+. 73,776 61,779 inter 

.. 76,481 71,101 

.. 71,713 61,991 

. 76,188 64,121 

68,197 81,146 

72,069 98,595 

. 62,327 100,815 

58,893 90,877 

. 55,838 81,657 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In long tons) 
At start of: 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. .... 40,987 . 39,420 51,295 
Feb. .... 34,326 41,433 49,134 
Mar. 29,693 36,900 47,738 
Apr. .... 33,974 34,877 
May .... 29,479 44,933 
June .... 30,537 40,804 
. 37,088 42,148 
35,432 48,275 
35,793 51,435 
. 39,391 45,301 
32,662 50,371 
. 32,025 48,065 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 

Virgin Zinc Zine Conc. 
At start 
of: 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Jan. 44,816 44,926 53,274 79,349 
Feb. 40,501 43,308 63,366 82,125 
Mar. 38,927 46,662 59,957 81,721 

41,260 “8 55,698 

37,540 52,871 

36,000 

37,384 

35,561 

44,207 

41,255 

42,095 


41,895 73,331 


U. K. Copper Exports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
——$——.— 1958 —___ 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper 
unwrought — 
ingots, blocks, 
slabs, bars, etc. 3,124 5, 4,129 
Plates, sheets, . 
rods, etc. i 1,460 
Wire (including 
uninsulated 
electric wire) .. . 3,506 
1,412 
Other copper 
worked (incl. 
pipe fittings)... 180 141 
Total 13,169 10,648 
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Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 
itish Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 


Virgin 
496,467 


47,814 


1955 Total 
1956 
October 


281,953 659,529 


21,275 
21,142 
17,437 
251,312 


21,574 
19,849 
19,895 
18,124 
ae 
18,332 
19,388 
14,834 
19,666 
22,004 
20,506 
18,591 
234,158 


35,799 20,816 
February 32,207 19,352 
*Includes copper sulpnate effective October, 1954. 


36,824 
38,244 
29,927 
388,167 


58,099 
59,386 
47,364 
639,479 


641,484 


56,615 
51,559 


507,493 


46,437 
37,907 


133,991 


10,178 
13,652 





U. K. Zinc Imports Zinc. Imports and Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal By Principal Countries 
Statistics) (A. B. M. 8.) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
————_1958———-___ except where otherwise noted. 


Jan. Feb. IMPORTS 
(Gross Weight) 195 


Zinc ore U.S. (st.) 7:06 
and conc. ....26,743 16,182 14,754 Ganada ist.) ... 
Zine conc.7 .... 9,985 12,107 hee 618 
Australia ; 9,422 no aes 944 
rmany, W.7 . es 
<4 a ““"  Ttaly a 19 Sis 
Netherlands .... 1,122 
Sweden 1,967 
oc anges ant 
Rhodesia- o Sin SE , 
Nyasaland .... 50 175 225 ‘India® (lt) .... 5.761 1,367 
Australia ice 601 i. . S. (s.t. 222 866413 
Canada 7,972 6,652 Canada (s.t.) . 17,349 


Belgium 855 689 France "50 51 


Germany, W.j .. 
Germany (W.). a 2 Italy - 


0 a 
Netherlands ... 50 ... Netherlands .... 470 
Soviet Union .. 1,676 1,420 1,636 Norway ' — 
United States.. 9 316 325 aera vee 4 
Belgian Congo.. 1,225 500 700 worthern 

Other countries 1,774 1,390 1,764 Rhodesia* (1.t.) 2,528 1,986 
Australia* (1.t.).. 638 ... 


+ Includes scrap. 


Zinc and 


zine alloys ....10,137 13,279 11,993 


7 British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. The estimated zine content is not 
t Includes manufactures. 


the content of the gross weight as officially * British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
reported for any comparable period. tistics. 





. * . . . 
United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 

Tin Content of Tin in = ——_——_—— Tin Metal 
Stock at Con- 
Produc- end of 
Imports tion* period* Imports 
26,571 ,044 2,393 2,226 


2,812 
4,689 66 
3,952 379 
3,637 111 
3,223 158 
3,200 69 
483 
f27 
784 
4,082 
3,125 3 0 
9,834 34, 175 20, 365 


- d 2,335 3,614 1,734 
February 243 2,495 2,746 1,567 

*As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal oe production 
from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 
official warehouse stocks. 


Stock at 
Produc- —- Exports & end of 
t 
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Canada's Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) 


1955 


. -22,600 
. 21,455 
. -25,083 
. 24,077 
. -23,840 
. 21,890 
. .21,185 
. -26,184 


24,752 


. -25,546 
. 25,213 
. 27,172 


288,987 


(In Tons) 

1956 
26,653 
26,229 
26,750 
26,617 
27,626 
27,122 
27,250 
29,219 
27,950 
29,696 
27,346 
28,716 


1957 1958 
25,469 32,237 
21,861 28,621 
27,663 
27,398 
29,086 
24,093 
27,195 
26,943 
24,633 
30,312 
27,331 
31,604 





331,174 3 


23,588 


Canada's Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 


Jan. 


May 


Year 


Jan. . 
Feb. . 
Mar. . 
Age 


May 


Oct. 


Year 


1955 


..11,078 
Feb. . 
Mar. . 
Apr. . 
..10,911 
June. 
July . 
Aug. . 
Sept. 
Oct. . 
Nov. . 
Dec. . 


. 12,897 
. 12,423 
-10,321 


- 13,387 
. 12,674 
13,219 
. 13,479 
. 14,208 
. 14,545 
. 14,057 


(In Tons) 

1956 
15,981 
11,041 
12,276 
14,476 
12,851 
10,985 
13,599 
14,710 
17,268 
13,896 
19,130 
18,630 


1957 1958 
20,582 26,883 
16,272 16,816 
14,720 
16,417 
19,048 
10,826 
18,621 
21,980 
14,314 
13,110 
16,622 
16,282 





153,199 


174,843 1 


98,794 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * 


1955 
. 18,959 
. 15,018 
.19,113 
. 17,889 


. .16,808 
June. 
July . 
Aug. . 
Sept. 


. 17,800 
. 16,650 
. 16,676 

15,972 


. .13,658 
Nov. . 
Dec. . 


. 15,182 
17,857 


(In Tons) 
1956 
16,002 
14,344 
16,857 
11,573 
15,446 
18,145 
15,841 
16,104 
15,760 
16,725 
14,865 
16,056 


1957 1958 
14,032 17,117 
15,170 14,908 
16,940 
14,275 
14,591 
16,431 
14,377 
14,679 
15,869 
14,151 
15,879 
15,296 





201,583 


188,971 1 


81,690 


* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores 
shipped for export. 


30 


or concentrates 
i 


Canada's Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


ae 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
Aug. .. 
Sept. 
Oct. .. 
Nov. .. 
Dec. .. 


Year 


1955 
5,500 
. 11,882 
. 16,318 
- -11,967 
6,416 
9,897 
8,341 
4,884 
. 5,538 
8,053 
4,622 
5,286 


92,407 


(In Pigs) 
(In Tons) 


1956 

4,888 
3,856 
4,007 
7,636 
7,214 
6,632 
9,696 
4,713 
9,908 
9,072 
9,227 
2,734 


1957 

8,946 
6,633 
7,044 
7,314 
9,676 
7,210 
4,682 
6,416 
8,467 
7,761 
6,175 
4,217 


1958 
4,752 
1,553 





79,633 


84,541 


Canada's Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Zinc) 
(In Tons) 


1955 

. -22,028 
. .19,865 
. -22,215 
. 21,301 
. 21,599 
. .20,565 
. .21,769 
. -22,029 
. 20,898 
. 22,206 
. .21,398 
. -21,135 


1956 
21,696 
20,356 
22,010 
21,339 
21,790 
20,780 
21,691 
21,354 
20,691 
21,412 
20,470 
22,012 


1957 


1958 


20,340 21,801 
19,808 19,743 


21,941 
20,504 
20,564 
19,928 
20,061 
20,305 
20,247 
20,892 
20,933 
21,828 





257,008 


255,601 


247,351 


Canada's Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Slabs in Tons) 


1955 

. 22,181 
. 25,556 
. -20,178 
. 21,018 
. .14,820 
. 19,581 
. -13,522 
. 16,581 
- 11,793 
. 19,836 
. 14,164 
. -14,607 


213,837 


1956 
15,550 
11,757 

8,822 
14,317 
11,357 
15,296 
15,499 
13,070 
19,732 
20,792 
21,411 
16,125 


1957 


1958 


19,304 17,349 


16,618 
14,923 
17,131 
16,680 
16,157 
12,912 
20,520 
17,671 
16,735 
17,225 
16,131 


8,376 





183,728 


202,007 


Canadas Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year 


(In ores and concentrates) 
(Fine Ounces) 


1956 
435,047 
196,803 
328,857 
348,838 
447,710 
495,742 
686,209 
1,080,301 
481,042 
731,099 
669,285 
1,023,481 


1957 1958 
253,940 634,715 
380,463 208,149 
521,849 
431,646 
523,228 
468,559 
844,545 
811,530 
861,857 
432,000 
263,273 
186,569 





6,924,414 


5,979,459 


Canadas Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Year 27,655,141 


(In Ounces) 


1956 
2,280,575 
2,094,467 
2,296,648 
1,759,384 
2,463,374 
2,494,748 
2,267,271 
2,315,312 
2,517,451 
2,379,162 
2,492,547 
2,357,202 


1957 1958 
2,158,631 2,529,583 
2,051,679 2,308,877 
2,346,316 
2,225,638 
2,111,185 
2,208,584 
2,383,390 
2,592,468 
2,382,121 
2,817,358 
2,566,519 
2,537,984 


nuteiiedl 





28,361,873 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


1955 

. . 14,387 
. .13,375 
. 15,544 
.-15,011 
. 15,352 
. 14,835 
. -14,530 
. 14,825 
. 13,734 
. 14,411 
. 14,290 
. .14,881 


(In Tons) 


1956 
14,985 
14,997 
15,504 
14,431 
15,203 
14,492 
15,125 
14,852 
14,530 
15,762 
15,062 
14,824 


1957 1958 
16,609 16,614 
15,027 15,802 
16,733 
15,347 
16,225 
15,477 
15,878 
16,756 
15,604 
15,628 
14,587 
15,096 





175,173 


178,767 


188,962 
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Canadian Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 1958——_—— 
Dec. r Feb. 
Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) .. 3,992 4,964 2,602 
United States .. 2,231 2,830 892 
Belgium cg 133 aie 
Germany (W.)..... 133 
Netherlands ... ai 
Norway 1,755 
U. Kingdom ... 113 

Ingots, bars, 
billets, anodes 16,281 26,883 
United States .. 5,112 9,019 
Brazil .. 197 
France 1,062 
Germany ‘ 1,259 
Netherlands ., 2,071 
Norway 224 
Portugal ies 56 
SWOGON 260. « 5 ates 
Switzerland ... 168 565 
U. Kingdom ... 8,474 12,205 
Australia odes 56 
India eit 168 aici 
Other countries 9 1 10 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 20,273 31,847 19,418 
Old and scrap .. 1,055 1,202 1,024 
Rods, strips, 

sheet & tubing 2,231 538 416 


Canadiar. Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 





Ore (zinc 
content) 

United States . 
France .. 
Germany (W.). 
Norway 

Slab zinc 

United States .. 

Argentina 


25,411 12,958 15,532 
.15,131 13,958 15,532 
3,918 


2,666 
3,696 be 
17,349 8, 375 19, 636 
6,703 4,511 9,423 
26 ihe om 
68 $8 
ben 112 
Netherlands ... vate 112 
U. Kingdom ... 8,861 3,304 9,460 
Korea 51 rH 228 
Hong Kong .... 3 168 20 
Philippines .... 752 ae eo 
Taiwan we 44 189 
India 35 rH 
Germany (W.). ree eek 112 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs .. 
Zinc scrap, 
dross, ashes .. 35 117 165 
United States .. 35 43 104 
i. wa 29 — 
45 51 
‘ 10 


.42,760 22,333 35,168 


Canadian Sed Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1958 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 


9,974 1,887 
3,595 1,887 
3,197 vas 





Ore (lead 
content) 

United States .. 
Belgium 
Germany (W.). 3,182 Pat aia 

Refined lead .... 4,753 1,552 9,497 
United States .. 972 592 4,633 
Brazil 53 a 
Belgium Patty’ 112 
U. Kingdom ... 3.780 840 4,284 
Japan 67 411 
Other countries ‘y aad 1 
Netherlands ... en es 56 

Total Exports: 

Ore and refined. .14,727 3,439 10,846 

Pipe and tubing. . | Bats 1 

Lead scrap 1 35 
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1,349 
1,349 


Copper Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
1957 1958———_ 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 

U.S. (blist., s.t.) 25,298 22,759 x 

(ore, etc., s.t.) 9,689 12,192 

(ref., s.t.) 16,280 inte 
Denmark 365 251 
France (crude).. ... ee 813 

(refined) 15,485 18,246 
Italy we od 
Germany, W.... wis 
Netherlands .... 2,723 
Norway 292 
Sweden 4,841 Pr! 
Switzerland 3,965 2,477 
U. K. (1.t.) 32,877 44,536 
India (blister- 

ref.)* (1.t.) exp 2,662 5,014 


ORTS 

U. S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) ... 1,229 976 725 
(ref., s.t.) . .26,123 29,338 18,903 


Canada 
(ref., s.t.) .16, 281 26,883 16,816 

Finland; 1,925 608 
Germany, W. . ae ee 
Norway 1,577 
Sweden 376 “yon 
U.K. (1t.) 3,124 5,268 
No. Rhodesia (ref. 

& blist., 1.t.)*..31,369 42,037 39,382 
+ Includes old. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


2,043 


U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
ee LE) 


Jan. Feb. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 
copper alloys. .32,877 44,536 40,036 


Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland ...11,122 21,091 20,179 
7,894 7,024 
2 


Canada 
Belgium 350 
Germany (W.). 14 14 10 
Norway 100 150 225 
United States .. 4,276 6,470 
Chile 16 10,224 5,875 
225 ae 
Belgian Congo.. 250 
Other countries 18 62 
Of which: 
Electrolytic ....20,426 25,970 
Other refined .. 4,405 6,200 
Blister or rough 7,992 12,288 
Wrought 
and alloys ... 


21 
Total 32, 877 44, 536 40,036 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 


1957 1958 
14,233 
12,157 


January 
February 


13 370 
16,620 
14,606 


178,656 


French Copper Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
——19 5s —_—__ 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Crude copper for 
refining (blis- 
ter, black and 
cement) re 
Belg. Congo ... = 813 
Refined 15,485 18,246 
United States .. 3,141 5,281 
Canada 836 628 
Belgium 5,525 
Germany (W.). 493 
610 
101 


Belg. Congo ... 
U. of S. Africa. . 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland .... 715 
Other countries 297 


3,457 


15 
3,303 
5 


2,285 


French Zinc Imports 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 





Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Ore (gross 
weight) 
Canada 
Peru 


27,181 22,950 25,288 
813 re 


1,697 
6,825 
1,884 
3,044 
5,906 
1,476 


1,305 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 
Belgium 
Germany (W.). 
Italy ; 


1,588 
1,037 
30 
510 

U. Kingdom ... 3 ee 
Algeria 11 


French Metal Exports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1958 


Jan. Feb. 





LEAD 
Ore (gross 
weight) 18 
Pig lead 130 
Germany (W.). ee 125 
Switzerland * 
Other couniries 5 
Antimonial lead. 7 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 54 


IT ke 


ADVERTISE 
in the 
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Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Alu- Mag- Lead Monthly A Pri 
minum Copper nesium Zinc Die entaly Average 250s 
1953 Total 990,496 34,517 521,253 20,444 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1954 Total 834,557 25,572 474,741 18,396 
1955 Total 1,011,748 27,892 781,254 21,045 Jan. 87.268 105.036 101.511 92.94 


1956 ms ‘ae at 1004 Feb: ~—«90.836 100.803 101.132 93.915 
py + 65.450 2206 Mar. 91.161 100.786 99.643 94.452 
2,892 64,972 Apr. 91.48 99.268 99.304 92.988 


194 58,111 
aa a 88.069 May 91.41 96.994 98.347 


sau June 93.68 94.589 98.05 
+ ee ie 
2'970 1.865 Aug. 96.521 99.049 94.261 
2'896 2'070 
— Poe Sept. 96.607 103.809 93.406 
2'973 2'336 Oct. 96.20 106.023 91.848 
ore oo Nov. 97.987 110.921 89.236 


2/279 2°115 Dec. 108.02 104.268 92.35 - 
yr Aver. 94.85 101.475 96.301 


533 
875,389 30,322 


69,707 1,881 ; Prompt Tin Prices 
February , 58,356 1,803 j 


aeye ° : (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Copper Castings Shipments Monthly Average Prices 





(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) Oe Seen 
Permanent All 1955 1956 1957 1958 
died Cidkin by Sen Ly oon . 87.628 104.768 101.347 92.653 
1952 Total ‘26 26,924 . 90.75 100.586 100.257 93.763 
eS ree 30,734 . 91.065 100.524 99.476 94.363 
1954 Total e 751,804 27,394 


1955 Total 907,852 31,408 . 91.41 99.145 99.286 92.988 
1956 


64,887 nine 91.38 96.853 98.335 
73,058 2767 93.64 94.488 98.025 


65,022 96.825 96.131 96.44 
57,929 3,769 


866,404 57.522 . 96.456 98.924 94.159 
96.256 103.559 93.313 

73,702 4,510 

64'346 4'188 874 . 96.075 105.716 91.848 


69,258 878 . 97.882 110.329 89.236 
69,141 894 
67.251 953 . 107.75 104.00 92.34 
63,910 3,590 868 - 94.73 101.252 93.672 
3,010 825 
3,278 799 
3,243 870 
3,693 1,057 


3,006 862 Quicksilver Averages 
59,606 3,046 888 


789,819 44.746 10,776 30,048 


J 69.707 63.294 33 ‘ P N. Y. Monthly Averages 
anuary ’ , 327 89 2,192 
February 58,356 52,579 3,202 796 1.779 Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. Flask 


- - 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Nickel Averages Platinum Averages Jan. 324.68 277.88 256.00 224.35 
324.68 270.29 256.00 229.39 
Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, . 
f.0.b. refinery, duty included N. Y. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS _ 322.61 261.40 256.00 232.096 
(Cents per pound) Cees See meyer 318.14 267.22 256.00 233.06 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 Jan. 81.00 106.30 92 77.85 306.62 267.675 256.00 
Feb. 64.50 6450 174.00 74.00 Feb. 78.16 104.34 : 
Mar. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 ° Mar. 78.00 104.23 ‘50 72.096 286.98 260.69 256.00 
Apr. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 © Apr. 77.94 45 70.72 268.22 256.06 256.00 
May 6450 6450 74.00 May 5 
June 6450 6450 74.00 June 78.33 : - 255.18 256.00 252.20 
July 64.50 64.50 81.78 . 263.70 256.00 248.58 
Sepi. 6450 6450 7A. 9196 10550 84. . 279.02 255.92 234.48 
Oct. 64.50 64.50 94-60 . 282.50 255.13 228.33 
ts: OS; SORO , Be - ee oo . 282.27 256.00 226.50 


Av. 64.50 65.165 . . 86.12 . - 292.90 261.71 248.51 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 
oe? - atari = or Used — Stocks 


160,501 
176,104 
195,126 
192,856 
179,366 
192,976 
175,085 
183,414 
172,105 
171,145 


Ingot (30 Ib.) 9914% Plus, Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 
1955 1957 1957 
22.90 2440 27.10 
23.20 2440 27.10 
23.20 24.60 27.10 
23.20 25.90 27.10 
23.20 25.90 27.10 
23.26 25.90 27.10 
23.20 25.90 27.10 
24.26 26.70 28.10 
24.40 27.10 28.10 
24.20 27.10 28.10 
24.40 27.10 28.10 
24.40 27.10 . 28.10 
23.655 26.008 27.517 


of month 
short tons 


166,324 


Production f. o. b. 

short tons plant 
71,240,311 
61,932,877 
63,352,473 

- 70,379,484 
77,905,184 
65,509,199 
75,823,527 
67,292,495 
78,858,676 
70,850,564 


Short tons 


141,529 
123,549 
126,152 
140,277 
155,531 
129,839 
147,169 
125,430 
146,333 
140,996 
1,579,035 


135,706 
139,152 
145,174 
138,007 
142,041 
143,449 
129,278 
133,759 
135,024 
140,036 
1,647,714 


139,910 
121,602 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


January 
February 





Aluminum Wrought Products 


PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 

Rolled Extruded 
Structural Shapes 
Shapes, Rod, Tube Blooms 
Bar & Wire & Tubing 


357,229 518,070 
365,391 812,311 


32,154 
25,385 
31,501 
31,787 
398,602 


35,911 
30,330 
34,365 
34,805 
35,680 
32,847 
39,342 
30,918 
21,735 
23,075 
31,501 
21,363 
399,040 


Powder. 
Flake, 
& Paste 
46,255 
35,854 


Total 
2,805,500 
217,425 


1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 
September 
October 


Magnesium Wrought 
1,542,368 d 
Products Shipments 
117,074 
136,546 
114,618 
99,851 
1,577,601 


126,008 
109,786 


2,953 
2,255 
1,716 
1,702 
28,017 


1,970 
1,927 
2,190 
2,572 
2,670 
2,630 
3,120 
3,224 
2,802 
2,104 
1,716 
1,480 
28,187 


(Bureau of Census) 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


1955 1956 1957 
. 1,776 2,188 2,130 

. 1,648 1,901 2,522 

. 1,947 1,946 2,388 

. 1,756 2,279 - 2,511 

. 1,836 2,462 2,230 

. 1,686 2,302 1,881 

. 1437 2,002 1,428 

Aug. .. 1,742 2,523 1,540 
. . 2,159 2,081 1,501 


182,398 


64,227 
58,296 
66,400 
68,284 


54,672 


1,396,502 789,430 


193,678 
207,459 
208,631 


108,616 
118,835 
108,913 


21,915 
21,983 


57,188 
58,296 
55,973 


* 1,538 
1,927 
1,533 


Oct. .. 
- 1,954 


1,667 * 


861 
2,141 


1,453 
1,230 


Dec. ... 1,577 


Total .21,186 


2,452 


24,975 


1,102 


21,915 





Aluminum Castings Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 


(Thousands of Pounds) 
Total 
609,066 
833,058 


74,209 
69,741 
67,333 
801,036 


Permanent 
Sand Mold 
155,738 213,968 
171,757 298,115 


14,389 21,120 
14,333 20,673 
13,391 20,557 
171,763 245,421 


14,201 20,963 
13,366 21,707 
13,914 22,974 
14,287 20,376 
12,705 20,708 
11,585 17,180 
10,447 16,322 
10,966 18,398 
11,367 17,820 
11,570 20,543 
10,411 18,611 
9,302 16,724 
144,121 232,326 


De Cadmium Averages 
232,726 
354,804 


37,782 
33,929 
32,923 
376,108 


37,194 
34,311 
37,521 


1954 Total 

pad Total N. ¥. Monthly Averages 

Cents per Ib. in ton lots 
1955 1956 1957 
170.00 170.06 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 166.40 
170.00 170.00 169.70 


1958 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 


369,086 
1958 
January 
February 
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10,724 
9,601 


18,082 
15,456 


28,937 
25,579 





Period 


1954 Total .. 
1955 Total . 


1956 


November .. 


December 
Total 

1957 

January 


February .. : 


September .. 


October 


November .. 


December 
Total 
1958 


January .... 
February ... 


March 
April 


Steel 


OPEN HEARTH 


80,327,494 
- 105,342,886 


9,430,248 
9,695,919 


| 102,840,585 


9,829,691 
8,898,671 
9,442,164 
8,820,328 
8,842,707 
8,498,903 
8,086,519 
8,297,172 
8,135,139 
8,348,522 
7,674,698 
6,783,262 


. 101,657,776 


6,085,124 
5,252,112 
5,598,944 
4,876,000 


Ingot Production 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 
Estimated Production — All Companies 


% of 


95.6 


102.2 
101.6 
91.6 


99.0 
99.2 
95.1 
91.8 
89.1 
88.4 
81.4 
83.6 
84.7 
84.1 
79.9 
68.3 
87.0 


58.6 
56.0 
53.9 
48.5 


2,548,104 
3,319,088 


134, 709 
108,337 
2,475,138 


121,338 

81,597 
122,317 
109,000 


BESSEMER 


% of 
Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity = tons 
73.6 5 ,436,054 2.0 


3.2 
69.3 


Qa-+) 
“on 
ou 


aasow-) 
AnnNron 


Seaome 


aoc 
ovo 
Moe 


ELECTRIC 


8,338,592 


829,925 
833,161 
9,147,567 


884,232 
810,853 
871,754 
762,721 
747,752 
681,584 
627,575 
731,995 
656,800 
694,618 
583,512 
528,686 
,582,082 


547,450 
448,614 
533,361 
546,000 


TOTAL 


% of 


% of capac- 
ity 

1,652 71.0 

77.2 117, "000, 566 93.0 

10,555,500 

10,837,545 

115,216,149 


100.0 
99.4 
89.8 


11,008,762 
9,987,206 
10,539,074 
9,814,780 
9.792,323 
9,391,402 
8,908,732 
9,233,890 
8,979,906 
9,197,717 
8,392,919 
7,420,285 
112,714,996 


SBAAIDDBDO-I1HDHOOOCO 


AMNAon POD re OO OO mI 
AMM DAKAR Ae 


eon 


00 bo Se 


Calculated 
weekiy 
produc- 
tion, all 
companies 
(net tons) 
1,693,741 
2,243,969 


2,460,490 
2,451,933 
2,203,828 


2,485,048 
2,496,801 
2,390,310 
2,287,828 
2,210,457 





Blast Furnace Output 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


net tons 
Ferro- 


Steel Castings Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) 
(Short Tons) 


Pig manganese Go 
Iron & Spiegel Total Capacity 
592,564 54,206,348 76.8 
678,896 65,484,168 


9 
- 68,613,779 


- 64,810,272 91.5 


Total 
.- 2,101,604 
. «1,925,116 
. 1,829,277 


. -1,184,096 


For Sale 
1,507,413 
1,476,352 
1,290,016 


880,158 


For Own 
Use 
594,191 
448,767 
431,330 


303,938 


Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 


by 


American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Week 


Beginning 
Ci 
Wea cs 
20... 
- ae 
| Wee 
) > PE 
i ae 
25... 
é. 
Basi 
38... 
26. ;.. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


1955 
81.2 


"83.2 
83.2 
85.0 
85.4 
86.8 
89.1 
90.8 


. 85.4 


92.9 
94.2 
93.7 


.. 94.4 
-. 95.3 
. 94.6 
- 94.6 
. 95.6 


1956 
97.6 


98.6 
99.0 
100.4 
99.3 
99.1 
98.8 
98.8 
99.3 
100.0 
100.6 
99.5 
99.6 
97.7 
100.9 
100.2 
100.5 


1957 
98.4 


96.4 


96.6 


97.6 
97.1 
97.7 
97.8 
96.0 
97.1 
93.8 
93.5 
92.4 
90.6 
90.3 
90.4 
88.7 
87.0 


1958 
56.1 


57.0 
55.5 
54.0 
54.0 
53.5 
50.9 
54.6 
53.1 
52.4 
52.5 
50.6 
48.6 
48.5 
46.8 
47.9 
47.8 


May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


- 96.6 
-- 97.2 
-. 96.9 
.. 96.4 
-- 95.8 
<r 
-. 96.0 
-- 95.0 

+90, ee 
8... 85.9 

. 91.2 
-- 91.0 
-- 90.7 

1.0 aon 
.. 89.4 
-- 90.2 

ves S06 
-. 93.4 
-- 93.8 

--. 95.7 
-- 96.1 
-- 97.0 
<9 
-- 96.5 
-- 98.9 
- 100.0 
.. 99.4 
-- 99.6 
-- 99.2 
.-100.1 
«« SIS 

---100.1 
--100.3 

. 96.9 

- 95.7 


96.4 
95.2 
95.3 
97.3 
96.3 
96.7 
93.4 
93.0 
84.9 
12.3 
12.9 
14.6 
17.0 
16.9 
57.5 
87.5 
95.8 
97.0 
98.7 
100.6 
100.6 
101.6 
101.8 
100.9 
101.4 
101.2 
101.3 
100.6 
100.2 
100.1 
101.1 
101.3 
102.0 
94.3 53.7 
97.3 59.0 va 
METALS, MAY, 1958 


86.7 
84.2 
86.4 
88.0 
87.5 
86.5 
85.2 
84.0 
78.5 
78.7 
79.3 
79.4 
79.4 
79.8 
80.6 
82.1 
82.2 
81.0 
81.9 
82.1 
82.2 
82.6 
82.2 
80.9 
80.2 
79.7 
78.0 
17.7 
76.0 
72.1 
71.5 
69.2 
67.7 


. 70,487,880 
- 61,528,665 


93.3 
84.2 
95.5 
71.6 
97 2 


745,381 71,232,761 
629,926 62,158,591 
. 74,987,721 855,038 175,842,759 
--58,119,882 668,735 68,688,117 
- 6,653,578 49,788 6,708,366 

- 6,905,280 69,993 6,966,273 
++ 6,686,649 62,341 698,990 
«++ 6,887,667 65,849 6,958,516 
-+77,114,078 868,758 177,800,881 
1,049,564 


- 6,985,945 


152,381 
-++ 158,982 
. -1,530,694 


158,618 
165,398 
170,045 
163,708 
178 


164,661 
117,984 
159,831 
155,046 


116,908 
122,201 
1,166,706 


123,343 
128,598 
130,839 


35,473 
36,781 
363,988 


9 
1 512,290 


133,826 
121,667 
124,416 
124,549 
125,431 


5 
1,931,987 


169,240 
154,932 
160,054 
162,498 
164,575 
153,647 
122,018 
145,926 
139,002 
146,397 
127,115 
120,787 
1,766,191 


416,697 


35,414 
33,265 
35,638 
37,949 


7.334,584 
75,965,475 


7,282,373 
6,658,106 
7,246,879 
6.870.886 
6,945,447 
6.659 ,592 


Nov. 


= S2SSSSsee 
im WOmOS Dive tats OE 


5 
1,261,301 


Jan. 120,722 94,717 26,005 
Feb. 103,297 79,708 23,589 


SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 
Hot Dipped Electrolytic 
1958 1958 
f 474,359 
397,861 
419,102 


Total 
1958 


406,444 


an 
are 
to 


4,064,229 
4,463,953 57.8 


4,016,276 
4,418,778 





Galvanized Sheet Shioments 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 


1955 1958 
211,101 186,649 
199,408 167,627 
238,649 195,885 
239,001 
235,962 
246,940 
205.211 
241,863 
269,020 
260,010 
255,692 
261,640 


Tot. 2,864,497 2,957,991 2,392, 
* Combined with August figures. 
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Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mav 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 
ORES CONCENTRATES 


SCRAP * RESIDUES 








For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. L., N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


E] Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 




















Get Your Scrap Metal Out 


CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


rT 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 











copper 


Electrolytic NEC * CCC * 


a 
99.99 +Q% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR* 


Pig + Ingot 


*Reo. US Pat Off 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 
FERROMANGANESE stanparp Grave 
CADMIUM « SILVER * BISMUTH - INDIUM 


Arsenic + Palladium « Platinum « Selenium « Tellurium 


Anaconda Sales Company 


25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 


Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 











ANACONDA 


COPPER 


BRASS - 


BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods 


made by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
*Chicago 39, ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 6, Texas 
Denver 16, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis. 
los Angeles 17, Calif. 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Newark 2, N. J. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
*Philadelphio 22, Po. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
*Providence 3, R. |. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 

General Offices: 

Waterbury 20, Conn. 

In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited General Offices: 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office: 

939 Dominion Square Building 
Vancouver Office: 

1030 West Georgio St. 


*Woarehouses 58294 








